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Counting The Cost 
A New Year Ahead 
What’s The Outlook 


| Well, how do they look—those figures your bookkeeper has handed you 
! for 1923? High cost of Raw Material! High cost of Labor! Did they 
modify some of the rosy visions you had when the year began? 


A Condition Not a Theory 


For 1924 you face a Condition, not a Theory. You can’t control the price 
of cotton. You can’t change the price of Labor. These are fixed by 
| economic law and world conditions beyond your power materially to 
| control or change. But you 


Can Reduce the Cost of Labor 


Th: You ean do this by increased use of automatic machinery—by substituting ? 
Northrop Looms for those out-of-date looms you have in your Weave | 
| Room. If you have Northrop Looms, are you getting from them ali the 
reduction in Labor Cost they were designed to give you? Co-operation 

| - between our service men and the mills have brought remarkable results 
in this direction in many mills the past two years. 


Let’s Talk It Over. The world has advanced by overcoming obstacles. 
The textile industry faces a few just now. There are ways to meetthem. 


CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts — 
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Fair is not 


Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production 
that would get a great deal more if they heard the whole 
storv of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Glhuantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing: prep- 
arations, are the results of years of study and research in 
our fextile laboratories. These products are proving them- 
selves a positive aid to the production of the highest quality 
weaving—helping to seeure a uniform Size regain. Daily 
performance in many prominent New England and South- 
ern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users 
of these products. Let one of our experts show you in your 
plant how scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality 
weaving. 

No obligation. Write 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue ~ New York 


Southwestern Distributors 
SONNEBORN BROS. 
Dallas, Texas 
Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC.,NEWYORK.NY. 
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The 


Liberty Knotter 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern 
product made for Southern mills by Southern 
people, who know the requirements and have 
provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS ) 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a teature that has made 


THE Wos LINE 
SONS 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH. Sou Sales Agent, 


Greenville, 8. C. 
|POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your. service. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO: 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


SOL THERN TENTILE BULLETIN 


be use Standard Mercerized Yarns, with good 
workmanship, assures the manufacturer of a 
strength, lustre and a uniformity in the finished gar- 
ment, which will result in long service and satisfaction 
to the wearer, reacting favorably in establishing good- 
will for the product. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., makers of the Stand- 
ard Mercerized Yarns, retained our services iri 1916 to 
plan, design and supervise the construction and equip- 
ment of their reinforced concrete textile mill building 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. Four years later, we were again 


‘rétained for the same service in the construction and 


equipment of a still larger mill at Chattanooga and 
another mill at Piedmont, Ala. 


We feel it is significant that 85 per cent. of our business 


comes from clients who have ‘previously employed 
our service. 


Sirrine Service is the result of an experience of nearly 
a quarter century in planning, designing and super- 


vising the development and expansion of hundreds of 


textile plants. 


Arrange for a conference with a member of this 
organization, or write us about your problem. This 
involves no obligation. 


Meanwhile, write for a copy of a new and revised 
edition of “Picks to the Minute”—a short treatise on 
textile plants, their design and operation. | 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville ‘South Carolina 
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Further: 


“The installation of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives on our spinning 
frames has eliminated the slip of belts, thereby increasing our pro- 
duction 6% and saving us $4,006.64 a year. At this rate the chains 
repay their cost every year. 


“The individual drive enables us to get rid of belts. So we purchased 
184 Link-Belt Silent Chains for driving our spinning frames. 93 are 
5 H.P. chains and 91 are 744 H.P. We were one of the first mills 
to use Link-Belt Silent Chains for this purpose. 


“It is conservative to estimate that our production has been increased 
6% due to the elimination of belt slippage.” 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Data Book No. 125 is a handbook of silent 
chain practice—not a catalog. It shows how to figure drives and 
determine prices. Send for it. Return the coupon. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS’ 
New York . orth Bidg. Cleveland. 429 Kirby Bide. Denver. Shubert & Co., Boston Bide. 
Boston 49 Federal St. Detroit . 4210 Woodward Ave. Louisville, Ky. . Frederick Weble, 521 Starks Bidg. 
Pittsburgh $86 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 306 Eimhurst Bidg. New Orleans . Hing, 604 Carondetet Bids. 
St. Louls . Central Net’! Bank Bidg. Seattle ; ‘ . 820 Pirat Ave., 8. Birmingham, Ala. 8. L. Morrow. 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
Buffalo . 946 Biticott Square Portiand, Ore. . OL Charictte, N.C. . J. 8. Cothran, Com’! Bank Bidg. 
Witkhes-Barre . @d Nat’t Bank Bidg. San Franciace ‘ ‘ 168 Second St. Canadian Link-Belt Co., Lad. 

Huntington, W. Va. Robson-Prichard Bidg Los Angeles 163 N. Les Angeles 8t Toronto and Montrea) 


Hi. W. CALDWELL @ SON CO., CHICAGO NEW YORK, Woolworth Bidg. DALLAS, TEXAS, 709 Main St. 


Increases our production 6% 


(Thomas W. Sizemore, Supt., American Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C.) 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
910 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 


Please send postpaid — Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Data Book No. 125. 


Town 


State 


Thursday, January 


1262 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


10, 1924. 
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New England Mills Must Seek Export T) rade 


(‘By Richard D. Chase, of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Managers, Boston, in Boston Transcript.) 


It is well understood by all who 
have followed the economic trend 
of the past ten years that the textile 
industry is growing rapidly in the 
South, especially in North and South 
Carolina—and this is to be expected 
for several reasons. 

Mills so located are nearer the 
markets of raw materials, cotton, 
coal and hydro-electric power. 

They are almost as near the cen- 
tres of consumption, and when traf- 
fic conditions are taken into consid- 
eration we. find their deliveries are 
more prompt account of the 
heavy tonnage of other manufac- 
tured products as well as raw mate- 
rials the New England manufacturer 
has to contend with in getting his 
product to the market. 

Labor is cheaper and the hours 
are longer. 

The labor the Southern spinner 
employs is almost all American and 
he does not have to contend with 
the type of foreigners his Northern 


brother is forced to employ. 


The centre of population moves 
westward about three miles in a 
decade, so that the centres of con- 
sumption are moving away from 
New England each year and by in- 
verse ratio nearer the Southern 
manufacturer. 


Transportation costs are drawing 
near the point where the New Eng- 
land manufacturer will have diffi- 
culty in meeting the selling price of 
his Southern competitor during a 
depressive stage of the economic 
cycle. 

This last will certainly be true if 
a general overhauling of the present, 
rate structure, as strongly advocated 
by merchants, manufacturers, cham- 
bers of commerce and politicians to 
the west of New England is carried 
out and freight rates are placed 
upon a mileage basis. 


Narrower Market in This Country. 


Omitting for the moment the pe- 
riod between the outbreak of the 
Great War and the present, we find 
that between 1899 and 1914 the in- 
crease in the value of cotton goods 
produced in the country as a whole 
was 106.7 per cent and that the in- 
crease in New England was 76.4 per 
cent, while North and South Caro- 
lina in the same period increased 
191 per cent. The amount of capital 
invested, taking the country as a 
whole, shows an increase of 92.5 per 
cent for the same period, New Eng- 
land's percentage of increase being 
62.2 per cent, as compared with 197 
per cent for North and South Caro- 


lina. In number of mill properties 


New England gained thirteen and 


the two Southern States added 274. 
Considered from the viewpoint of 
the number of wage earners em- 
ployed, North and South Carolina 
show an increase of 65.7 per cent, 
New England, 17.3 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, while the wage earners in 
the cotton mills of the Southern 
States were 47.9 per cent of the 
number in New England in 1899, 
they were 67.2 per cent in 1914 and 
are about 71 per cent today. Simi- 
larly, the capital invested in the 
South was 35.2 per cent of New Eng- 


land’s total in 1899—76.4 per cent in. 


1909—and about 63 per cent at pres- 
ent. The value of the products 
shows also a like gain; the figures 
being 40.1 per cent in 1899, 68.1 per 
cent in 1914 and about 76 per cent 
today, while the value added 
through process of manufacture has 
heen from 31.4 per cent of New 
England's total in 1899 to nearly 62 
per cent today. 

Reducing the relative standing to- 
day of the Northern and Southern 
textile fields, it is evident that, in 
comparative number of establish- 
ments, value of goods’ produced, 
number of spindles in operation or 
that can be operated, the South is a 
contender of no mean caliber for 
the cotton piece goods trade of the 
country. 

There are today 876 mills in New 
England, with a spindle capacity of 
18,387,789; in the South, 1121 mills 
and 16, 544 918 spindles. 

All signs point to a narrowing of 
the markets of consumption in the 
United States for the New England 
spinner and in order to counteract 
this condition he must plan to en- 
large his field and to obtain more 
points of contact, thereby enabling 
him to secure the orders required to 
keep his plant moving along 
smoothly, efficiently and at a profit. 

Must Go to the Foreign Field. 

In order that this may be accom- 
plished, the New England spinner 
must plan to go into the export field 
with the basic idea of gaining and 
holding such a market for all time 
lo come, thereby enlarging his field 
of activity and gaining a market 
that cannot be taken from him, no 
matter what the conditions may be 
within the borders of the United 
States. The New England selling 
agent is exporting the spinner’s 
product, but not to a degree com- 
mensurate with the potential mar- 
ket; not in sufficient quantity to en- 
able the New England manufacturer 
to build up a foreign trade that will 


and the abolition of treaty ports will 
the years before us. 

The fields most advantageous to 
the New England textile industry 
are the South and Central America, 
China, the Philippine Islands, India, 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece and West 
Coast of Africa. These are named 
in the natural sequence of their im- 
portance. 

The United States is no longer a 
great storehouse of raw material; 
the inerease of our national wealth 
in the years to come depends upon 
our production and marketing of 
large quantities of manufactured 
products, among the leaders cotton 
piece goods, and a proper mainte- 
nance of our essential manufactur- 
ing plants demands steady and suf- 
ficient export trade. Therefore the 
textile 
must plan and carry on the building 
of an export trade second to none 
in the world. 3 

South America Natural Field. 

South America is the natural for- 
eign field for the American manu- 
facturer and exporter to consider. 
It. is the nearest to our home mar- 
kets and has shown a strong incli- 
nation towards American goods 
since the outbreak of the World 
War; before that date we were a 
poor third, Germany ranking first, 
England second. 


The fault South American coun- 


tries have found with us was our 
careless filling of orders and abso- 
lute disregard of shipping instruc- 
tions. If we would only consider 
that much of the imports are des- 
tined to inland towns and cities 
where no railroads penetrate and 
that the carrying must be done by 
mules, llamas or Indians, and there- 
fore cases, bales, etc., cannot weigh 
over 75 to 100 pounds, I am sure the 
American exporter would not insist 
on having the usual domestic size 
cases used, ranging from 150 to 450 
pounds gross. 

Unfortunately the American ship- 
per in many cases will not investi- 
gate by means of maps, books of 
travel, etc., and, therefore, refuses 
to abide by shipping instructions. 
For this reason, one readily can see 
a cause for the feelings in South 
America towards exporters in the 
United States. 

Colombia Good Potential Market. 

Venezuela, facing the Caribbean 
sea, has a market for drills, ging- 
hams, sheetings, prints and a little 
of other cotton piece goods mate- 
rial. It is a good market around the 
cities of Caracas and Valencia, but 
there being few towns inland does 


industry of New England 


not warrant heavy selling. The bi. 
sis of selling is generally cash on 
delivery, or one to two months’ 
credit. The feeling among export- 
ers in general seems to be one ‘of 
ceaseless vigilance against the dis- 
honest methods of the Venezuela 
customs official and the native 
merchants. In fine, Venezuela seems 
to be a hazardous country with 
which to do business. 
Ecuador and Peru Favor Our Goods. 
Colombia, when the rate of ex- 
change is good, is a very prosperous 
market for American-made cotton 
piece goods, such as sheetings, drills, 
ginghams, grey cloth and drills. The 
only ports of entry are Barranquilla 
on the Caribbean sea and Buenaven- 
tura on the Pacific. Bogota, the 
capital, is many miles inland in the 
fastnesses of the mountains. Co- 
lombia is a very mountainous coun- 
try and has preectically no railroad 


service. All goois going inland are 
carried by mules llamas or native 
Indians. Colombi: being in the 
tropical zone, the natives wear 


clothing made almost entirely of 
cotton. A prosperous trade may be 
built up in Colombia, to the advan- 
tage of both seller and buyer. 

In Ecuador, the cotton piece 
goods market is very strong for 
American-made goods; cash against 
documents in New York are some- 
times used, although cash against 
delivery is much preferred by buy- 
ers. Credit terms should be eased 
somewhat in order to gain full ad- 
vantage of this market. Guayaquil 
is the port of entry on the Pacific. 
Quito, the capital, is island and 
reached from Guayaquil by rail. 
The demand for cotton piece goods 
is mainly for grey cloth, sheeting, 
drills and ginghams. Inland trans- 
portation, aside from Quito, is made 
by beasts of burden or the native 
Indian. 

In Peru, again we find the demand 
is for the American cotton piece 
goods, drills, ginghams, grey cloths 
and sheetings. The ports of most 
importance are Callao, the port of 
Lima, the capital—and Mollendo, 
which is connected by rail with 
Arequipa, Pinto and Cuzco. Terms 
of sale are cash against documents 
in New York or port of delivery, or | 
in some cases two to six months 
time. Terms of sale here also should 
be made more easy for the buyer. 
This is one of the best South Amer- 
ican countries to build up a pros- 
perous cotton piece goods trade. 

Haphazard Ways Costly in Chile. 

Chile, under ordinary conditions, 
has always been eager to buy 


| 
| 
| 
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American-made goods. We, on the 
Other hand, have allowed much of 
their business to go to England and 
Germany, because of our haphazard 
export methods and our credit de- 
mands. During the war days Chile 
had to buy from us and good trade 
was built up. We should work 
strenuously to hold this trade and 
to inerease it in every possible way. 


Ports of entry are Arica, Iquique, 


Antofagasta, Valparaiso and Con- 
cepcion. As Chile extends from the 
Torrid through the Temperate zone, 
there is a wide variance in the de- 
mand for cotton piece goods 
throughout the country. We find 
in the north a strong demand for all 
kinds of goods, grey cloths, drills, 


sheetings, ginghams, ete.; in Santi- 


ago and Valparaiso mainly grey 
cloths and ginghams; in Concepcion, 
ginghams and drillings. 

England has to a great extent con- 
trolled the market in cotton plece 
goods in Brazil, but there is no rea- 
son why we should not hold the 
ground we gained during the World 
War and by generous, long-term 
credit increase our trade there and 
in time become the main source of 
supply on cotton piece goods. Brazil 
will buy heavily in drills, duck, 
bagging, ginghams, shirtings, sheet- 
ings, grey cloths and other kinds of 
cotton piece goods. Terms of sale 
for American goods are as a rule 
eash against shipping documents in 
New York. For English and German, 
-ash against arrival of goods or one 


to three months’ ‘eredit. If we would. 


hold this market we must be more 
lenient in our credit terms. 

Paraguay—Asuncion, the capital— 
imports cotton piece goods in drills, 
duck, sheeting, ginghams, etc. Terms 
of sale desired by customers are 
long-time credits. 

Uruguay—Montevideo, the capital 
—imports cotton piece goods im 
drills, duck, sheeting, grey cloth and 
ginghams. Terms of sale are the 
same as in Paraguay. 


Bolivia Wants Better Terms. 


Cotton piece goods are in great 
demand in Bolivia, which is served 
by rail from Mollendo, Peru to Suere 
and La Paz. American grades are 
preferred, but our terms of sale are 
so harsh and the rate of exchange 
is so high that the Bolivian mer- 
chant cannot buy, even though to- 
day his shelves are empty. We well 
could afford to extend two to four 
months’ credit on delivery and 
thereby counteract the evil effeet of 


exchange rates and our. present 
‘eash against document at New 
York” method. If we do this a 


splendid trade can be carried on to 
the mutual benefit of all interested 
parties. | 

In Argentina, as the second larg- 
est cotton piece goods market in 
South America, we should earnestly 
strive to build up a trade that will 
bring in large orders, fair. profits 
and a steady growth of business thaf 
will be lasting. England and Ger- 
many are trying to build up a large 
trade here as in other countries in 
South America and to do so they 
are granting long-term credits, The 
principal cotton piece goods mate- 
rial used in Argentina are ginghams, 
drills, bagging, shirting, grey cloth 
and flannels. Our terms of sale 
must be extended in Argentine, as 
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in Bolivia and other South Ameri- 
can countries. 
China One of World’s Great 
Markets. 

China is the largest market in the 
world for cotton yarn, second larg- 
est for the importation of cotton 
piece goods, being passed only by 
India. The over-sea trade with 
China is done through treaty ports 
and the foreigner is not allowed to 
engage in business outside of’ these 
treaty ports; they are twenty-three 
in number. 

The cotton piece goods market of 
China inclined to fluctuate. all 
depending upon the market value of 
the Chinese tael, the unit of mone- 
lary system in China, which is on a 
silver basis, although it is not a coin 
but a weight. The Chinese mer- 
chant must pay for his foreign pur- 
choses in gold and sell in silver. He 
is a natural born gambler and when 
the exchange market is good will 
buy very heavily; when it is bad he 
will not buy a cent’s worth, even 
though in dire-need. This result is 
intensified by the fact that China is 
more or less independent of foreign 
cotton manufacturers, especially in 
piece goods, as they have a domestic 
supply of raw cotton; can pick, gin, 
spin, and weave this into the cloth 
needed to clothe themselves. 

Spinning is not done to any extent, 
however, the Chinese obtaining their 
yarn from Japan and America. The 
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hand-lodm industry is very exten- 


sive and in normal times the cotton 
cloth woven in China is more than 
equal to that imported. 

Cotton piece goods trade in China 
also depends much upon the crops. 
The enormous population very 
largely dependent on. agriculture 
and the failure of the crops from 
floods or droughts naturally will 
eurtail seriously the purchasing 
power of the people. Political un- 
rest; revolutions, disease and fam- 
ine, not infrequent occurrences in 
China, also have their effect on 
trade. 

English and Japanese Methods Good. 

China has marvelous recuperative 
powers and its vast natural re- 
sources, agricultural mineral, 
are not yet developed to any appre- 
ciable extent. The construction of 
railroads, the exploitation of mines, 
the increased yield in agriculture 
and the aboltion of treaty ports will 
lead to a large expansion of China’s 
trade and give it a stability it has 
up to the present lacked. 

The trade of China is hampered 
by one of the most confused and 
chaotic systems of currency in the 
world. There are very few foreign- 
ers who understand the Chinese 
currency, but notwithstanding this 
fact, China is the best country in the 
world with which to do a cash busi- 
ness. Credit in the modern. sense 
does not exist and practically all 
transactions are on a basis of pay- 
ment in gold on delivery. 

The system used by the English 
and Japanese in introducing cotton 
piece goods lines to the Chinese 
market has worked out wonderfully 
well. Their system is to consign a 
shipment to a reliable firm. of im- 
porters in China with the under- 
standing that, 1f the cloth or brand 
becomes popular, the firm of im- 
porters may have the exclusive 
right to sell that brand or quality 
as long as they wish to handle it. 
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Special inducements such as putting 
in an evtra five-yard piece in every 
ease or bale, furnishing pieces half 
a yard longer than the length called 
for, and other like methods have 
helped some brands to become very 
popular im China. 

The Amertean method has been 
just the opposite, we being unwill- 
ing to ship goods on consignment 
and refusing to add the gifts and 
extra half-yard on the end of each 
piece. The American method is to 
sell the goods through an export 
house in New York, where the iden- 
tity of the goods is lost and the 
spinner has no interest in the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

There is pressing 
greater co-operation between man- 
ufacturers and mill agents in the 
United States and the importers in 
China before American trade in this 
market can reach substantial pro- 
portions. The interest of the man- 
ufacturer must extend beyond the 
sale of the goods to an exporter in 
New York. Nothing short of an ag- 
gressive policy of systematic and 
painstaking effort to cultivate the 
trade and to meet the conditions 
which surround it will accomplish 
results in China. 

Although this country is the larg- 
est buyer of cotton piece goods and 
the second on cotton yarn, England 
controls the market. In order for 
the American manufacturer to do 
business to any extent he must em- 
ploy an English firm to be his 


agents, either in England or Bom- 


bay. This naturally puts a quietus 
on American trade and the market 
not favorable to our products. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, we 
export to India some cotton yarn, 
drills, grey cloths, bagging and ging- 
hams, through the ports of Bombay, 
Caleutta and Trinecomalie. India’s 
hoyeott of Enghsh goods last year 
has given the American manufac- 
turer a chance to enter this market 
and, with perseverance and deter- 
mination, we should hold what we 
have gained and make further large 
inroads into the English market, 
ever bearing in mind that the poten- 
tial trade of this market is well 
worth our every effort towards ex- 
pansion and of sufficient stability to 
warrant long term credit. 
Overlooking Goods Market in Egypt. 

Egypt is a country to whom 
American manufacturers sell few 
goods, although the United States 
ranks: second as a buyer of that 
country’s great staple product cot- 
fon, and also is second in its total 
éxport trade. The American market 
seems to pay scant attention to this 
potential great market, in the Near 
Kast. Consul Birch of Alexandria 
reports there is a_ strong, healthy 
market for American goods, espe- 
cially cotton goods, building mate- 
rials of all kinds and machinery. 

Textiles form the most important 
item in Egypt’s imports. Of this 
commodity England supplies 55 per 
cent. The native dress for both men 
and women of the upper as well as 
the lower class consists of under- 
garments of cotton, over which is 
worn a long, loose gown, also of cot- 
ton. The natives use grey goods, 
bleached goods, printed goods, piece 
dyed goods and colored goods. There 
is only one cotton mill in the coun- 
try, located at Alexandria, capacity 
20,000 spindles. 
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Bleached, printed, and grey goods 
average 32-34-36-inch widths. The 
bulk of the cotton goods trade is in 
the hands of Jews or Germans who 
are representatives of Manchester, 
England, or some Continental house. 
American goods have a_ splendid 
reputation in Cairo and Alexandria 
but the American merchant has 
shown no desire-to exploit Egypt 
and has allowed a market eager to 
buy his goods go by the board. 

Recently an American Chamber of 
Commerce was established in Alex- 
andria and should be of great bene- 
fit to American houses wishing to 
enter the Egyptian market. Credits 
are firm in Egypt and it is one of 
the most dependable markets in the 
world in so far as credit is con- 


cerned. There is opportunity for 
building up a strong market in 
Egypt, because of its natural de- 


mand for cotton piece goods and its 
preference for American goods. We 
now have direct steamer service to 
Alexandria which should prove ad- 
vantageous td our merchants. 
Turkish Empire a Large Consumer. 

Turkey is the third largest buying 
nation in the world in cotton piece 


goods and yarn from England and 


Continental Europe. It is a non- 
manufacturing country and must 
buy all its clothing from other coun- 
tries. Trade in Constantinople is 
usually handled by Armenians, 
Smyrna by Greeks and at Beirut by 
native Syrians. French is the usual 
language in business transactions. 
The Turks do not understand Eng- 
lish even though two-thirds of their 
trading is done with England. 

Cash against documents in New 
York or Boston is not to be consid- 
ered for a minute. All orders call 
for cash against goods upon their 
arrival or three to six months’ cred- 
it: Terms vary in every locality. 
Drafts with bills of lading should be 
eonsigned to the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank or the Credit Lyonnaise to be 
eollected on arrival of goods. Im- 
porters prefer to pay interest on 
their money rather than pay a draft 
on sight. Notwithstanding these 
credit terms, bills are. generally 
promptly paid on date due and it is 
i very safe market to do business 
in. 

Business can be built up much 
more quickly through a local rep- 
resentative, but in this case much 
care must be used in the selection. 
The market is large and with a little 
aggressive work American goods 
may be established and a prosperous 
business carried on. There are very 
good steamship lines plying direct . 
between New York, Beirut, Smyrna 
and Constantinople, thus shipments 
need not be trans-shipped en route. 
Greece an Outlet for Steady Sales. 

Among the smaller countries of 
the Levant, Greece should be noted 
by our cotton manufacturers as one 
affording an outlet for a small but 
steady volume of business. The 
trade in this line inereases very 
slowly, but. fluctuates. little. By 
direct steamship lines plying be- 
tween New York and Piecacus (the 
seaport for Athens) cotton piece 
goods can be landed more quickly. 
from New York than from England 
via Liverpool, and at lower freight 
rates. 

French is the commercial lan- 
guage of Greece and is taught in all 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Southern mills are rapidly getting 


into the manufacture of a wider 
variety of cotton fabrics and the 


development along this line is one 
of the most important phases in the 
future expansion in the mills of the 
South. The Journal of Commeree, 
in its Annual Textile Number, pre- 
sents the following article on the 
progress which the mills made last 
year in the diversification of their 
products: 

The marvelous growth and expan- 
sion of the textile industry in the 
South in recent years has been one 
of the most striking developments 
in the industrial world. The diver- 
sification of the industry has been 
epochal and every sign points to 
further rapid advancement. 

Standing out prominently was the 
inerease in the number of plants 
weaving faney dress goods, hereto- 
fore confined almost exclusively to 
the New England States. ‘A major- 
ity of the mills will be devoted to 
the production of mixed silk and 
fine yarn cotton fabrics. 

Searcely less important has been 
the amazing growth in the number 
of finishing plants. Bleacheries and 
finishing plants for the finishing of 


the finest fabrics have been estab- 
lished at strategic points. Some 


have been completed and others will 


be ready for. operation early this 
year. Still others are projected and 


will form an integral part of' the 
building construction of 1924. 
A vision of the possibilities in this 


‘many mills in turning to the 
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Southern Mills Diversifying Their Output 


hitherto undeveloped field has been 
sought by many of the old estab- 
lished mills and they have added 
special departments for finishing 
their own products. Another dis- 
tinct feature has been the action of 
making 
of fine yarns, a field that is con- 
stantly widening in the South. 


The first and only large rug fac- 
fory in the South began operations 
during the year. The famous Field 
quality Axminster rugs are now be- 
ing turned out in great quantities 
from a brand new plant at Leaks- 
ville, N. €., in the heart of the vast 
industrial development of Marshall 
Field & Co. 

Worsteds will 
info the market from the mammoth 
new plant of the Southern Worsted 
Corporation, near Greenville, 8. C.— 
the first mill of its kind in the 
South. The variety of Southern 
products will still further in- 
creased when the new $2,000,000 
plant of the American Thread Com- 
pany begins operations at Dalton; 
Ga. 

These are only some of the out- 
standing features of Southern tex- 
tile development in the last twelve 
months... Seores of new mills have 
gone up and extensive additions 
made to plants for the spinning of 
yarns and the weaving of fabrics of 


the character Southern mills have 
heretofore produced. 

Only the high spots have been 
touched upon on other 


this and 


soon be coming. 


ture 


pages of this special textile edition. 
The development is confined to no 
particular State in the South. North 
and South Carolina vie with each 
other in the progress made. Geor- 
gia, too, has awakened. Second and 
third finishing plants were added 
during the year. New yarn and fab- 
ric mills and many additions have 
been constructed. Commissioner of 
Labor Stanley said that Georgia had 
been infected with the spirit of 
progress and had gone forward dur- 
ing the year in a most satisfactory 
way. Alabama, Texas and Tennes- 
see also have come splendidly to the 
front in this period. Virginia hke- 
wise has gone forward. 


The comparatively new branch of 
the textile industry, the manufac- 
of artificial silk, is 
more and more to the South. Per- 
haps the constantly increasing use 
ef the fiber in combination with 
cotton as well as with pure silk has 
heen a factor in turning the eyes of 
these manufacturers Southward. To 
the large artificial silk plant in Vir- 
ginia doubtless will be added this 
year other plants in-the Southern 
States. <A site has been surveyed 
near Greenville, 8S. C., for a big mill 
and similar preliminary work has 
been done in Tennessee. 

The year just closed has been 
marked because of the large amount 
of New England capital invested. 
The actual record is not availabte, 
but it is believed that more North- 
ern capital has become interested in 


turning. 


7 
Southern textile development than 
in any year since cotton manufac- 


turing in the South became an im- 


portant factor. Plans now in the 
making indicate that larger .cums 
will be expended this year by 


Northern interests in Southern de- 
velopments. 

There are some sections in the 
South which are none too enthusi- 
astic in welcoming capital fram 
outside. Some have expressed the 
fear that the field is getting crowd- 
ed and that an inevitable result of 
this drift of Northern mills to the 
South will be serious labor troubles. 
Such thoughts are not entertained 
in other sections, however, and they 
are pulling just as hard as they ever 
did to bring outside capital to their 
towns and cities. It has been point- 
ed out that the increasing invest- 
ment of New England capital does 
not mean the removal of New Eng- 
land mills to the South, nor the 
decay of the industry in the East, 
but rather that the South offers a 
better field for additional cotton 
mill investment. 

Southern capital is also being 
more liberally utilized than ever be- 
fore in the expansion of mill prop- 
erty. In many sections where new 
mills are going up, the citizens will 
tell one with pride that “we raised 
every dollar of the money right here 
in our community.” There no 
doubt but that the drift of Northern 
capital to the South has stimulated 
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GOT IT” 


The Only Real, Reliable, absolutely fool proof, satis- 


factory “AUTOMATIC BUNCH FUILD FR” 


on the market 


Before Installation 
Holcomb Bunch 
Builder 
50 yds. of waste 


After lnstallation 

Holcomb Bunch 
Builder 

10 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!’ 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
tical mill man. It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 


matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 


80 per cent. Write now for our proposition. 


OVER 500 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Remove the waste! 


Saves 
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CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 

PLATEN 50 x 36 INCH 
This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
platen 50 x 86 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 
This No. 258 Cloth Press will develop tremendous pres- 
sure, ample for the baling for Export and Domestic ship- 
ment of Duck, Khaki, Osnaburgs, Sheeting, Print Cloths, 
Ticking, Twills, Denims, ‘Drills, Lawns and shirtings. 
Or for compressing Ginghams. 
Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. 


The press is very fast, platen travel approximately nine 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 


The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 


none, sold at anywhere near the price. 


¥ 


‘ 
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Heavy Pure 
fur €ceonom ia 


The press is right. The price is right. 

One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 

Twenty-five years of experience in building Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 
trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 


For particulars write 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘and under employment. 
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English Cotton Industry in 1923 


During the greater part of the 
past year the cotton industry in 
Lancashire has been in a state of 
severe depression, but towards the 
close there has been a welcome im- 
provement, and during the last 
couple of months more business has 
been done than in any similar period 
for a long time back. An event of 
importance has been the remarkable 
rise in values. Raw cotton rates are 
over 50 per cent dearer than in the 
middle of last summer, says Fred- 
erick W. Tattersall in an article in 
the Manufacturers Record. 


The position of affairs with regard 
to supplies has become very serious 
and there is a danger of a famine in 
1924. Manufacturers of cloth have 


had a very trying experience as it 


has been quite impossible to secure 
profitable prices and many firms 
have reported big losses. Spinners 
of yarn have also done very badly, 
especially producers of the coarser 
counts. Owing to the demand being 
inadequate a large amount of ma- 
chinery has had to stand idle. 
Numerous weaving sheds have been 
stopped and all producers of piece 
goods have had to allow looms to be 
at a standstill. In the mills spinning 
yarns made from American cotton, 
organized short time has been in 
operation during the greater part of 
the year. Fortunately there has not 
been any labor trouble, but the 
operatives have suffered owing to 
the large amount of unemployment 
No wage 
question of importance has arisen 
and the relations between the em- 
ployers and the trade union officials 
continue to be of a friendly char- 
acter. 


In the Manchester market for 
cotton cloth during the year there 
have been more sellers than buyers. 
Customers, therefore, have been 
able to purchase on very advantage- 
ous terms. Although the situation 
has recently improved, on most oc- 
casions buyers have been able to 
secure goods at figures which show 
a loss to the producer. Pressure for 
orders always prevails when looms 
are standing idle for want of work, 
as manufacturers are eager to run 
more machinery if at all possible. 
It must also be remembered that 
when only half the looms in a shed 
are running the standing charges 
are relatively heavy to the output. 


The slack state of affairs has been 
almost entirely due to the insuffi- 
cient demand from foreign markets. 
Lancashire depends upon outlets 
abroad to take off in normal times 
80 per cent of the production of the 
machinery. Our chief customers of 
course are in the East, the biggest 


| quantities being sent to India, China 


and the Near 
offtake 


East. The reduced 
compared with pre-war 
years is accounted for by high 
prices. Manufactured cotton goods 
are three times dearer than in 1914. 
On the other hand the produce of 
countries abroad is only bringing 
slightly higher prices than in pre- 
war times. As a consequence there- 
fore, the natives in the East.and Far 
Kast are not in. a position to pur- 
chase the same quantities of man- 
ufactured goods and we are export- 
ing only about 60 per cent of the 
amount shipped in 1913-44. 
European countries are important 


customers to Laneashire, and the 
disturbed political situation has 
checked trade with those markets, 
bu the most serious aspect of the 
unsatisfactory situation in Europe 
is the lessened demand from that 
part of the world to Eastern coun- 
tries for agricultural produce. It 
will, therefore, be understood that 
in India, China, Egypt, and also 
South America, there has only been 
a limited demand for cotton cloth. 
We want European countries to 
take more grain, jute and tea from 
India, similar produce from China 
and larger quantities of coffee from 
South America. 

A feature of the year has been the 
increased trade with the United 
States, exports for the 11 months 
ended November being 160,269,800 
square yards ‘against 86,929,400 
square yards in the same period of 
1922. 

It must be remembered that al- 
though in quantity we are exporting 
on a much smaller seale than in 
pre-war days, our customers are 
spending even more money on cot- 
ton cloth than. formerly. This state- 
ment is confirmed by the following 
comparative table of exports, the 
figures being given for the eleven 
months ended November for 1913 
and the two last years: 

Yards 

6,544,866,100 90,292,766 
Square Yards | 


1922 3,820,659,000 430,691,829 
Although the consumption at 


home of cotton goods made in Lan- 
cashire is in normal times only 20 
per cent of the output this is an 
important section of the industry as 
the cloth is of higher quality than 
that sent abroad. During most of 
the past year the output of goods 
has only been about 65 per cent of 
the full capacity of the machinery. 
The balance between shipping and — 
home trade, therefore, has been dis- 
turbed, and at the present time it is 
estimated that 70 per cent is ex- 
ported and 30 per cent kept at 
home. 


The demand in cloth for home 
consumption last spring was fairly 
healthy, and the short spell of hot 
weather just after Whitsuntide re- 
sulted in an active movement in 
light fancy materials. The summer 
as a whole, however, was very dis- 
appointing and some of the whole- 
sale establishments and many re- 
tailers were left with rather large 
stocks of summer goods. In the 
making up trade, business has not 
been satisfactory. Buyers have been 
in the mood to purchase from hand 
to mouth and it has been difficult 
for most firms to obtain profitable 
business. 


Up to a couple of months ago 
manufacturers of cloths suitable for 
home use reported a dragging ‘de- 
mand, but latterly there has been a 
considerable improvement. Orders 
on a freer scale have been forced 
out by the upward movement in 
prices. Retailers and distributors 
have expected makers to give them 
the advantage of cheap stocks but 
these have been reduced and there 
are now fewer opportunities of se- 
curing supplies, except by paying 


full market quotations. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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HOUG 


HERE is much difference between 
the power possessed by various 
liquids to penetrate solids. 


As an illustration; accurately 
measure a drop of one liquid 
and a drop of another. Place 
each drop upon a piece of paper 
of the same quality, and see to it 
that the paper lies perfectly level. It is thor- 
oughly possible for one of these liquids to spread 
itself over an area several times larger than that 
over .which the other will spread itself. While 
the test thus described is one of common practice 
it is not necessarily a certain test for penetration, 
for it may be possible that the paper used contains 


more or less of a filler or gloss and that property 


which permits a liquid to spread itself over the 


largest non-poreous area is not necessarily the 


property which permits it to penetrate interiors, 
although there is some relation between the 
properties. 


Let us take the process of decolorization of oils 
by filteration. In this process the oil is passed 
through columns of filtering material, usually 
Fuller’s Earth or bone-black. That oil which 
penetrates best filters the easiest and with the 
least cost. But such an oil would cut a sorry 
figure if used in a textile softener, because it also 
parts very readily with its coloring matter which 
is fine carbon pigment in mineral oil and blood 
pigment in animal oils. | 


An easy filtering oil possesses the power to 
penetrate in itself, but it does not possess the 
power to carry anything with it in penetrating 
action. 

The tendency of the yarn is to filter or strain, 
from the liquids mixed with the size, the solid 
ingredients in the size and leave them deposited 
on the surface. This is what causes all of the 
trouble in the conditioning process. It causes the 
warp to become brittle or pipy and break on the 
beam, and is the cause of not carrying the size 
through to the cloth. 
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PENETRATION 


HTO 


The imparting to an oil ‘the property of pene- 
tration is not a problem which is identical to the 
manufacture of a conditioner, for cotton goods, 
but enters more or less into all of the industries. 


All case-hardened metal must be penetrated by - 
carbon gases; wool must be penetrated by an oil 
in preparing it for the cards; leather must be 
penetrated by an oil in the currying process; silk 
must be. penetrated by an oil. or soap in the 
process of conditioning. But each of these proc- 
esses of penetration carry with them some pecu- 
liar requirement identical to itself and to no other. 


For instance with the preparation of wool, the 
oil must be a ready solvent for the natural greases 
of the wool, a corrector of electricity and scour 
readily. With leather the oil must penetrate into 
every crevice of the. hide, lubricating the fibres 
and carrying with it a certain amount of solid 
matter such as stearine. Products which are in 
themselves oils at. certain temperatures and which 
are readily soluable in oil in certain proportions. 


But when it comes to conditioning cotton warps, 
the conditioner must carry through to the interior 
of the yarn, in a uniform manner, the starch, etc., 
which compose the size. It must not release the 
size by a filteration process and permit it to re- 
main on the surface, neither should it release the 
size and permit it to ooze to the surface of the 
warp when the warp is under the tensile strength 
to which it is subjected on the loom. 


Thus it may be comprehended that in a Warp 
Conditioner property of penetration plus the 
property of dissolving the size are desirable char- 
acteristics. And we might appropriately add, plus 
the property of staying put. | 


Thus it will be appreciated that the manufac- — 
ture of oleagenous products for one industry is 
more or less related to the manufacture of those 
products for all industries and HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER is the final result of many 
years. experience in the manufacture of oils 
possessing soluable and penetrating proportions. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


1001 Healy Bidg. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonc Temple 418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, ©O., Cleveland, ©., Davenport, ta., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., indianapolis, tnd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portiand, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 
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Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been. making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew’” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 


Device for Operating the Spindles. 


Henri Jean Laroche, engineer, and 
Louis Montigny, engineer, respect- 
ively, of France and Belgium, have 
invented an improved device for 
operating the spindles of spinning 
and twisting machines, of which the 
following is a specification: 

The present invention relates to 
an improved device for operating 
the spindles of. spinning and twist- 
ing machines, and more particularly 
has for its object to provide a device 
of the kind referred to which will 
make it possible to do away with the 
hemp ropes or the like operating 
each spindle separately by replac- 


| 


2 


ing them by a single element, e. g., a 
single belt, working under satisfac- 
tory conditions. 

With this object in view the es- 
sential feature of the invention con- 
sists in operating by means of a 


ont 
% 
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each spindle by means of the single 
endless belt. 


Referring to Figs. 1 and 2, a rib- 
bon -4 which may be constituted by 
an endless leather or other belt, 
travels in a vertical plane along 
each side of the bench at a speed 
corresponding to the _ peripheral 
speed of the usual spindle cylinders 
in an ordinary machine. 

Each of the spindles 2 is at the 
base fitted with a friction roller 3, 
and to each friction roller 3, on the 
other side of the belt 1 (e. g., to- 
wards the inside of the bench) cor- 
responds a vertical pressure roller 
4 similar in shape and size to the 
roller 3 and which tends in a man- 
ner which will be described fur- 
ther on to keep the belt against the 
friction roller 3 when and as long as _ 
the spindle 2 requires to be rotated. 

Fifteen indicates the main frame 
of the machine and 16 the end 
frame, while 17 indicates the rail- 
ings; 18 and 19 are respectively a 
fast and a loose pulley and 20 is the 
main driving pulley for the belt 4, 
this driving pulley .being itself 
driven from the fast pulley 18 
through the medium of mitre-gear 
24. 23, 24, 25 and 26 are turn-back 
belt pulleys and a pair of suitable 
guide-rollers 22 is provided between 
the turn-back pulley 23 and the first 
spindle of the low of spindles on the 
corresponding side of the bench se 
as to keep the belt 1 in a vertical 
plane once it has passed the said 
pulley 23. The turn-back pulleys 23 
anl 24 are mounted on a movable 
carrier which is in any suitable 
known manner under a permanent 
pull which tends to cause said car- 
rier to move away from the main 
pulley 20, fro the purpose of tight- 
ening the belt and avoiding any 
slackness of same. The arrangement 
of the belt illustrated by Figs. 1 and 
2 is of course given by way of ex- 
ample only and it is obvious that 
various other arrangements may be — 
adopted without departing from the 
principles of the invention. 


Referring to Figs. 3 and 4, the 


Fig 4. 


single belt and through the medium 
of a suitable device, all the spindles 
of a bench or of one side of a bench 
of a spinning or twisting machine, 
and in the particular construction 
and arrangement of parts of the said 
device. 

In order that the invention may be 
more readily understood one em- 
bodiment of same is, by way of ex- 
ample only, illustrated by the ac- 
companying drawings wherein: 

Figs. 1 and 2 are respectively an 
elevation and a. plan showing. -the 
path of the single operating belt for 
a whole bench, that is to say, for 
both sides of the bench. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are respectively an 
elevation and a plan of the indi- 
vidual device provided for operating 


~arm carries a weight 10. 


pressure rollers 4 are mounted each 
on a small carrier 5 which slidably 
rests on the upper face of the longi- 
tudinal members carrying the row 
of spindles. 


The said carrier 5 is through the 
medium of a pair of connecting 
members 8 connected to a pin 143 
carried by lugs provided on an arm 
of a rocking lever 7 extending at 
right angles to the line of travel of 
the belt 1 and of which the other 
A member 
9 connected to a thread breaking 
device of known type normally bears 
at its lower end on a screw 6 carried 
by the end of the non-weighted arm 
of the lever , and by keeping this 
arm lowered against a_ stationary 
abutment 6’ causes the lever 7 to 
maintain through the medium of the 
connecting members 8 the carrier 5 
in the position for which the pres- 
sure roller 4 is kept against the cor- 
responding face of the belt 14. On 
the thread breaking device entering 
into action, the member 9 moves in 
an upward direction and allows the 
end 6 of the lever 7 to be raised by 
the weight 10, thus causing the 
pressure roller 4 to be moved away 
from the belt 1 through the move- 
ment thus imparted to the carrier 5 
by the connecting members 8. This 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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FOXWELL GUIDERS 


Uneering Automatic Fingers 
take the place of hand labor 


Fabric travelling through finishing 
machinery tends towards a serpen- 
tine motion right to left. The second 
that the cloth is out of line it touches 
a sensitive upright finger at either 
side of the Foxwell Guider. Instantly 
a valve is exposed. A pair of cylin- 
ders on either side revolve, nipping 
the material between them and again 
centre it absolutely in the machine. 
We'll send out book on Foxwell Guid- 
ers. They are shown on various types 
of machines. 


We are the sole makers of Foxwell 


Guiders in the United States. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: Greenville, 8. C., Office: 
W. J Westaway Company Woodside Building 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

_. Providence Office: 

Turks Head Building 
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Building 
with 
foresight. 


A Model 
| Manufacturing 
Efficiency 


NHIS is the new dye-house and finishing building of the Phoe- 
nix Hosiery Company at Milwaukee, one of the largest single 
units in the country devoted entirely to hosiery finishing. 

The building is a model of manufacturing efficiency. 


Location of the dye-house at the top of the building assures a 
maximum of natural light and ample ventilation, and keeps the 
vapor and fumes from other parts of the building. Stock is 
raised at one lift from the undyed stockroom in the basement 
to the dye-house on the seventh and eighth floors, and then is 
carried by gravity to the other operations on the floors below. 

Boarding, mating and boxing rooms are located on the fourth, 


fifth and sixth floors, so arranged as to provide a minimum 
amount of handling of boarded goods. . 


Meeting difficulties, and in many cases turning them to advan- 
tage, is one part of the service of Lockwood, Greene & Co. In 
overcoming the obstacles encountered in designing the Phoenix 
Hosiery building, Lockwood, Greene & Co. were aided by years 
of experience as textile mill engineers and managers. More 
detailed information about this building and others of equal 
interest will be provided on request. A Lockwood-Greene rep- 


resentative will be glad to call and discuss your own building 
problems. 


LOCKWOOD.GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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English Cotton Industry in 1928. 
(Continued from Page 8) 


At the beginning of 1923 spinners 
of yarns made from American cot- 
ton were only working 35 hours a 
week instead of the usual 48. In 
January there was some improve- 
ment in trade and organized short 
time in the mills was abandoned. 
The better state of affairs, however, 
was short lived and in March the 
American spinning members of the 
Masters Federation decided to cut 
down production by 50 per cent. 
Concerted action of this character 
was continued up to the end. of 
November when as a result of a 
further ballot the necessary major- 
ity in favor of continuing short time 
was not obtained. All the mills are 
not running full hours but it is esti- 
mated that the output is about 75 
per cent of the full production. . 


There has been a steady improve- 
ment in the position of factories 
producing yarns made from Egyp- 
tian cotton. During the summer 
business broadened and since then 
the all round demand has been 
much healthier. Three or four 
months ago spinners in this section 
began to run full time and there is 
practically no unemployment among 
the operatives in Bolton and its dis- 
trict where fine yarns are produced. 

Spinners have been adversely af- 
fected by the falling off compared 
with 1922 in the demand from 
abroad abroad. The following table 
of shipments is of interest, the fig- 
ures given showing the exports for 
the eleven months ended November 
in each year: — 


Pounds £ 
1913. 192,968,400 13,751,785 
189,509,200 24,779,794 
133,883,000 19,318,073 


The wages agrement between the 
employers and the work people 
which was in operation at the be- 
ginning of 1923 provided for no-fur- 
ther alteration in list rates before 
May. A few weeks before the agree- 


“ment expired the trade union offi- 


cials suggested to the masters that 
the agreement should be extended 
for twelve months without any 
change in list rates. Several joint 
conferences took place and fresh 
terms were arranged which provid- 
ed for rates of wages to be unaltered 
until anuary 25, 1924. After that 
date the employers will be at lib- 
erty. to take whatever action. they 
think fit on giving one month’s no- 
tice. The operatives’ organizations, 
however, will not be allowed to 
make an application for a general 
advance in wages before September 
25, 1924. 

The failure of the American cot- 
ton crop for the third successive 
season has resulted in more atten- 
tion than ever being centered on 
cotton growing in the British Do- 
minions, and fresh projects are be- 
ing formulated’ in numerous direc- 
tions. Ten years ago when the ma- 
terial was in the region of 7d a 
pound it was only possible to grow 
it on an economic basis in a few 
countries. 


It is now of course a_ practical 
proposition to produce cotton in 
numerous quarters when the price 
is over 20d per pound. The Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation is doing 


land and New South Wales. 
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good work. Further progress has 
been made in Uganda and it is esti- 
mated that the yield for this season 
will be about 100,000 bales. In Nige- 
ria the possibilities are considered 
to be great, and the labors of the 
last few years are beginning to bear 
fruit. The prospects in Nyasaland 
are also favorable. Experiments of 
an interesting character are now 
taking place in South Africa. So far 
as climate and soil are concerned the 
possibilities in Australia are most 
encouraging, especially in Queens- 
The 
State governments are enthusiastic 
on this matter, and there.is every 
likelihood of increasing quantities 
of cotton being received from that 
Dominion in the near future. 

At the beginning of 1924 most cot- 
ton spinners and manufacturers in 
Lancashire are in a more optimtistic 
frame of mind with regard to trade 
than for a long time back. The de- 
pression has lasted nearly three 
years and a swing of the pendulum 
is undoubtedly due. Dealers in cot- 
ton goods at home and abroad have 
allowed stocks to run down very 
low and supplies need replenishing. 
Prices of course are on a very high 
level and it remains to be seen 
whether a really large business can 
be done at curreni rates. The fact 
must be placed on record, however, 
that demand during the last couple 
of months has been decidedly 
healthier than in the middle of the 
summer when values were on a 
much lower basis. 


Perfects New Method of Retting 
China Grass. 


Oakland, Cal—Jonas Brolin, a 
textile engineer, announces he has 
perfected a bacteriological process 
for degumming raime. or China 
grass. China grass retted in this 
manner is being manufactured into 
fabrics on a commercial scale and 
is claimed to be equal to linen and 
cost much less. The fabrics consist 
of dress goods, damasks, ete. 


Mr. Broline is operating a factory 
at Berkeley, which is capable of 
turning out about 1,000 pounds of 
retted fiber daily. Machines of the 
California Cotton Mills Company 
have been adapted to spinning and 
weaving. Here the retted fiber is 
converted into piece goods. 

Mr. Brolin worked on the new 
process several years. From 1944 to 
1918 he experimented with bacte- 
riological retting of flax. In. the fall 
of 1918, he succeeded in this and 
flax fiber, thus treated was used in 
the manufacture of linen. 


During the next three years, ex- 
periments were made to prefect a 
similar process for retting China 
grass, but it was not. until. June, 
1922, that they were successful. 


The China grass is received from 
China in bales of from 500 to 800 
pounds. The fiber is placed. into 
bacteriological tanks; water is ad- 
mitted and, when a certain temper- 
ature is reached, bacteria is spread 
over the top. This bacteria attacks 
the gum and resin on the grass fiber 
and consumes them. 


The fiber is then placed in a cen- 
trifugal machine and the moisture 
extracted. After being dried by a 
specially constructed machine, the 
fiber is run through a softening ap- 
paratus. 
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Engineering and Mill Management 


The following is a paper read be- 
fore the recent meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers by E. H. MeKitterick, of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co.: 

Management deals primarily with 
going concerns, with producing 


units, and for that reason it is the 


purpose of this paper to consider 
the engineer’s part in the routine of 
operation rather than in the possi- 
bly more important field of new 
construction. 
- Without considering the financial 
side, ii may be assumed thaf in tex- 
tiles, management's responsibility 
consists of three main factors, 
namely, the purchase of raw mate- 
rial, the sale of the finished goods, 
and the manufacture of these goods. 
It is in this third item that mechan- 
ical engineering becomes a definite 
function of management, a function 
that is self-evident when the meth- 
ods of production are examined. 

Cotton manufacture consists in 
cleaning and in paralleling the cot- 
ton fibre; in twisting the fibre into 
yarn and in weaving the yarn into 
cloth. The process is continuous, 
the machinery highly standardized 
and semi-automatic in character, 
and the volume of production is 
governed rather by the speed of the 
machine than by the skill of the 
operator. If this somewhat sketchy 
outline indicates a field for the en- 
gineer, it might be well to consider 
the management's problem, first as 
applied to the individual mill and 
then to the group of mills with a 
central administrative office, with 
the idea of indicating wherein me- 
chanical engineering can best fune- 
tion. 

The Individual Mill. 


The operation of the mill is large- 
ly governed by the following fac- 
tors: economy of production, quality 
of production, and the securing of a 
stable working force. 

Because of the competitive nature 
of the cotton goods market, these 
items are controlled by the necessity 
for a large volume of production at 
the lowest possible cost. The details 
making up the costs are material, 
labor, power, heat and light, over- 
head, and interest. Barring the last 
two items these are all factors of 
production. 

Material. This is the raw cotton 
with an allowance for waste made 
during processing. When it is con- 
sidered that the waste in a fine 
goods mill is 33% of the input, and 
that in an ordinary duck mill it is 
about 15%, it can readily be seen 
that it is quite an important factor 
in the cost. This waste consists of 
dirt, neps, noils, fly, short fibre, and 
all process waste beyond the fine 
frames. The value of engineering 
thinking tending toward the reduc- 
tion of these percentages is self- 
evident. 

Labor may be divided into ma- 
chine tenders, those who handle the 
product between processes, repair 
labor, cleaners, etc. The labor cost 
runs from 35% of the total in a fine 
goods mill to about 9% in a duck 
mill. As has been said, the machine 
is the major factor of production. 
The operative functions mainly as a 
tender, and it is a common com- 
mentary on the textile industry that 


package, particularly through 


in a well-run mill most of the oper- 
atives will be found sitting down 
apparently idle. | 

A consideration of these facts may 
explain the apparently backward 
attitude of textile.men toward time 
and motion studies. Unfortunately 
in. many cases there has been an 
attempt to transfer bodily the intri- 
cate methods and nomenclature as 
developed in metal working without 
considering the basic differences in 
the two industries. In the present 
stage of cotton manufacture, engi- 
neering effort applied to straight- 
line production, the more efficient 
grouping of processes, and the study 
of proper machine speeds and set- 
tings, will undoubtedly result in a 
greater gain than if applied to. thé 
personnel. 


The labor expended in handling 
the product between processes is a 
direct challenge to engineering. In 


-@ mill employing 2,200 operatives, 


200 are employed in this capacity. 
Because of the fragile nature of the 
the 
processes up to and including spin- 
ning, the ordinary methods of me- 
chanical handling result in waste 
and in poorly running work. 

In one of .the New England mills 
the engineers have developed a sys- 
tem of conveyors, beginning at the 
opening room and ending at the 
cloth room, i. e., where the finished 
product has its final inspection. 
These conveyors reduce the labor 
for handling to a minimum, and by 
acting as ‘a reservoir for stock in 
process, practically eliminate ma- 
chine stoppage due to lack of mate- 
rial. The entire system of operation 
in the mill has been based on the 
conveyor method, an inadvertent 
application af the Taylor principles, 
which in this case has reduced the 
stoppage for doffing to a remark- 
able degree, even though this has 
involved radical 
established practice. 

The results are a saving of $27,000 
per year, considering only the com- 
mentary on the new method of 
operation that this mill competes 
successfully with mills in the South 
making the same product, in spite 
of the fact that the average wage 
now paid is higher than at the war 
peak. It is of especial interest from 
a management standpoint that the 
overseers and second hands are 
thoroughly “sold” as to the value of 
the conveyors, and have themselves 
developed several improvements, a 
fact that reflects considerable credit 
on the managerial ahility of the 
engineer who designed and installed 
the equipment. 

Power. The generation and dis- 
tribution of power, whether electri- 
cal or mechanical, presents a wide 
field for the services of engineers, 
and whenever existing plants require 
added power or a rearrangement of 
machinery, an engineering problem 
arises as to the best and most eco- 
nomical method to use. These prob- 
lems are extremely varied in their 
size, location, and character, and 
while most large plants have com- 
petent operating engineers their 
viewpoint is sometimes not as broad 
as that of outside consulting engi- 
neers with many years of experience 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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BAHNSON- 


A for High Humidifying 
Efficiency. 


When you buy a BAHNSON System of 
humidification, you buy: 


1. Denendable Automatic Humidity 
Control 

2—Positive Air Circulation 

38—Uniform Moisture Distribution 

4__High Evaporating Efficiency 

o—Low Operating Cost 


The best mills in the country agree | 
that the distinctive features of the 
BAHNSON System are sufficient to 
justify their installation in your mill. 
And when you make Results the stand- 
ard by which your humidifiers are se- 


lected, BAHNSON Humidifiers win 
out. 


Our Services are yours for the asking 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 4837 Fifth Avenue 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 


Also Attachments 
for changing our — 
single stitch | 
oopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


You want results, and therefore, you may not be interested in methods 
of manufacture. However, you may be interested to know that in the 


manufacture of “Victor” travelers we have the services of our own 
~metallurgist, as well as the advice of the best consulting experts. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


If You Use Ring Travelers 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Or 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Knit Goods 


Different Types of Loop Formations 


The increasing volume of knit 
garments which is competing with 
woven goods in nearly every direc- 
tion in the textile field make it nec- 
essary to employ a variety of loop 
formations. The plain weft-knitted 
fabric used to answer Many pur- 
poses in the manufacture of under- 
wear and certain descriptions of 
outer wear. Fashioning by increas- 
ing or decreasing the number of 
wales in a fabric offered an oppor- 
tunity to make a considerable line 
of goods other than those possible to 
knit plain. Open stitches, pelerine 
stitches, tuck stitches and other 
forms of stitches had to be mtro- 
duced in order to knit the various 
textures required. And ‘it seems 
that the demand for new types of 
knit garments is ever enlarging. A 
member of one of the large sales 
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Plaan loops 


» knitted or weft fabrics, or 


Cpenwork Loops. 


organizations of the country states 
that with the increased interest on 
the part of men and women in out- 
door games, hiking parties, automo- 
biling and promenading at the pop- 
ular. beaches, that slip-ons and 
knitted garments of all kinds in 
varying weights, patterns and colors 
are in constant request. Pullovers 
are wanted by both the college stu- 
dents and the high school boys with 
caps to match, consequently the 
find a 


knit goods manufacturers 
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ready demand for these products 
from this source alone. Some of the 
producers who installed machinery 
for knitting the usual run of goods 
find it necessary to add equipment 
for making knitted headgear. Caps 
knit from soft yarns set very com- 
fortably on the head. The perfora- 
fions in the knit texture permit free 
ventilation and for other reasons 
the knit cap is liked. 

Members of girls’ clubs, particu- 
larly of those clubs that take ex- 
eursions into the country, want the 
man-type of sweater in preference 
fo the women-type. One manufac- 
turer of knit goods turned out a 
consignment of sweaters for a cer- 
tain: dealer, consisting of one-half 
the number for men and boys and 
the other half for women and girls. 
The women and girls purchased 
practically all of the men’s and 
boys’ sweaters and more had to be 
ordered to supply the demand, while 
the women and girls’ sweater sold 
but very slowly. Finely knitted 
Parisian jacquettes, excellent in de- 
sign and comfortable to wear, were 
passed over by the women and girls 
who preferred the common mannish 
sweater of domestic manufacture. 
Paney knitted gloves anid wristiets 
are niso needed Ly the trade and the 
goods maaufaecturer finds theut 
he must utilize a variety of stitches 
in the d‘fferent cines of goals 

He mav be making framework 
warp 
knitted fabrics. Tho first mentioned 
is the result of producing a row of 
loops with each row supported by 
the succeeding row as illustrated in 
Figure 1. Technically the upper 
part of the loop is termed the needle 
loop and the lower part the sinker 
loop for the reason that on the old 
types of knitting machines a sinker 
was required to form this part of 
the loop. A plain weft knitted fab- 
ric can be knit with a single thread 
or with two or more threads. It is 
possible to manufacture a consider- 
able number of knit articles, like 
those above mentioned, with = the 
variations available with the plain 
stitch. Numerous effects can be 
made with this stitch by introduc- 
ing yarns of different color, size, 
twist, or raw material at the. dif- 
ferent courses. Some fabries are 
popular when horizontal stripes are 
included in the design across the 
entire width of the fabric. The 
longitudinal stripes, which are made 
by using different colors of yarn 
looped in the vertical sections of the 
texture, are also utilized. 

Tuek Loop Knitting. 

A diagram showing the principle 
of formation. of the tuck loop is 
shown in Figure 2. The tuck loop 
is the result of the machine making 
an uncomplete stitch and when this 
happens in regularly knitted text- 
ures an imperfection results. But 
when the tuck loop is made in reg- 
ular order, by permitting one loop 
to stand while the next loop is 
cleared what is known as the tuck 
remains in place back of the un- 
cleared loop as shown. This causes 
what might be called double loops 
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to collect midway between the 
eourses. The consequence of this 
form of knitting is that small knops 
show regularly over the surface of 
the fabric and make the fabric suit- 
able for use in articles of wear re- 
quiring such an effect. 

The regular perforations that 
prevail in all knitted textures are 
not sufficient to meet the demands 
in some knit garments. Consequent- 
ly, what is known as the open stitch 
or open work loop is used, a draw- 
ing of which is given in Figure 3. 
This stitch is made by the removal 
of another stitch so as to make an 
open place where a stitch ought to 
be in the regular order of knitting. 
The stitch which is to be removed 
is not actually taken out of the 
fabric, but is carried or switched by 
interlooping it with an adjoining 


, stitch. It is simply a process of 


loop transferring when it is neces- 
sary to produce a fabric for cellular 
under or outer wear. One manu- 
facturer uses this method for giving 
a cellular effect to a line of vest 
fronts he is making. 

The pelerine stitch is made by 
lifting the sinker loop and arranging 
for it is to be interlooped with the 
corresponding stitch of the next 
course, 

The pear! stitch consists of a row 
of loops joined on one side of the 
fabric with the next row joined on 
the other side. This form of knit- 
ting makes parallel rows of loops 
and the elasticity of the texture is 
in a _ longitudinal direction. The 
fabric stretches too much in length 
to make it adaptable for underwear 
or outer garments in which an ex- 
cess of longitudinal elasticity would 
be: objectional. Some sample coats 
and scarfs for the juvenile trade 
were shown in which the pearl 
stitch was used to advantage. 

‘Warp fabrics are knit on straight 
bar machines, although the circular 
machine is also often used for the 
purpose. These fabrics are knit 
both close and open in texture, the 
first of which include those warp 
textures in which the loops are reg- 
ular and without openings. | 

The second class includes those 
warp textures in which openings 
are produced by connecting. the 
warp wales at intervals only. What 
are commercially termed knop laps 
are made with two sets of needles, 
one set constantly knitting and the 


Other at intervals. 


The plain type of laps are made 
with a single set of needles con- 
trolled by a set of guides. Ribbed 
laps are made the same way except 
that two or more sets of needles 
and guides are required. 

The net-work class of open fabric 
is made by using one needle bar and 
two guide bars. A novelty is ob- 
tained in these goods by removing 
certain threads at intervals to form 
what is regarded as an imperfection 
in most knit goods, known as a lad- 
der. After the goods are made the 
manufacturer causes certain threads 
to be broken and the loops run down 
a specified distance. Then the 
threads are joined up again at the 
new positions. 

Care’ has to be taken to make the 
top and the bottom of the new open- 
ing secure to prevent the thread 
running still further up or down 
after the garment is finished. These 
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at regular intervals around the 
body, collar, sleeve or other part of 
the knit article and give a some- 
what novel effect to the goods. 


Hosiery Mills See Big Spring Trade. 


The bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, just issued, states: 

“A prominent hosiery manufac- 
turer of Chattanooga, Tenn., in 
touch with current happenings, 
through a special communication to 
this letter, gives voice to his views 
regarding the prospects for the 
coming year. The substance of his 
statement is, “good business for 
1924.” It is noted that this manu- 
facturer’s views approximate closely 
the forecast printed in this letter 
last week. Although the authors of 
these respective articles live in 
widely separated and distinctly dif- 
ferent parts of the country. where 
influencing factors are bound to 
have a different aspect, it is noted 
with a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion that these factors lead to the 
same general conclusions. 

“The hosiery manufacturer's com- 
munication is printed herewith in 
full: 

“Very fine business is expected 
this spring. General conditions con- 
vey the impression as being most 
favorable for such improvement. 
The farmer is, undoubtedly, in a 
better position now that he has 
been in for the past two years. 
Grain crops have been large, and in 
the South cotton is bringing a very 
high price. 

“The splendid business being 
done by the large mail order houses 
is good, and complete evidence of 
the prosperity of the farmer. 

“Other factors leading to conclu- 
sions with regard to the year just 
begun carry considerable convincing 
points. A great deal of building is 
now going on, and we are led to 
believe that a large construction 


‘program will be carried out next 


spring.” 
The hosiery manufacturer con- 
tinues: “We have never caught up 


with our building programs since 


the Great War. The large volume 
of construction work now going on 
is giving plenty of employment at 
excellent wages. The results of this 
seem to be felt first in the retail 
stores and so on down the line to 
the primary markets and manufac- 
turers. 

“Manufacturigg industries as a 
whole are quite busy, and in this 
part of the country (the South) 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the quantity of business 
received by the mills selling the 
jobbing trade in the last few weeks. 
All the hosiery mills in the vicinity 
of Chattanooga are running full 
time. One hosiery mill in particu- 
lar, selling to the retail trade with 
thousands of cusomers scattered all 
over the country, notes that from 
what can be determined from the 
condition of the retail merchant, it 
is undoubtedly true that he is in 
splendid shape. 

“For the past two years the retail 
merehant has been buying frequent- 
ly in small quantities, which is held 
(o indieate a healthy condition. The 
retailer is not overstocked, and the 
turn of the year will find him in the 
market for spring and summer 


ladder effects are usually arranged goods. 


1924 Greetings 
To Every Mill Man! 


We wish to thank you for your ever increasing use of 
NON-FLUID OIL in your mills and we wish to renew our 
pledges for 1924. 


We Pledge 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


RECISTERED IN 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


To save time spent in oiling 


NON-FLUID OIL lasts longer in bearings than liquid 
- oil—less frequent application is necessary. 


To save money on lubricant bills 


less lubricant is required when NON- FLUID OL is 
used because there is no waste—every drop does its 
full duty. 


To save Good Cotton 
NON-FLUID OIL won't spatter on cotton or stain 
goods—it stays in bearings. 
To keep machinery running ee without interrup- 
tion. 


NON-FLUID CIL affords better more continuous 
lubrication for each bearing and reduces wear and 
tear from friction and minimizes power losses. 


A live from you and we sond free sample and 


“*Bulletin’’. Use coupon. / 
/ 
/ 
New York & 
CLY / 
ew lork & Ncw Jersey 
Lubricart 
ubricart Company / 
| 
401 Broadway 
New York / Lubricant 
Oo. 
/ 
Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason — / Please 
 harlotte, N. C. / send testing. 
} Samples and 
/ Bulletin on “Lu- 
Ample Stocks At Our Branches / brication of Textile 
J Machinery” to 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S.C. = 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 4 
/ 1-10-24 


Address. 


COST PER 
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LOOM 


For forty years this plant 
has manufactured precision 
steel products. This experi- 
= ence enables us to make drop wires of extreme accuracy and uniformity. All 
= processes of hardening, tempering and finishing are at our disposal. Our drop 
= wires are made to accurate dimensions with satin finish and always entirely 
= free from burrs Regularly made for all makes of looms. What are your 
= requirements? 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


stern Representative: 
TEXTILE BUREAU 
Providence, R. 


Southern Representative: 
SLAUGHTER-McCABE CO. 
Greenvilie, S. C. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


‘ HIGHEST 


SHIPMENTS QUALITY 


| 


GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 


A 


5 H. P. Morse Chain driving spinning frame. Driver 1120 
R. P. M., Driven 815 R. P. M., Center Distance 18-3-8"" inches 


Maximum Transmission of Power 


Morse Silent Chain Drives give you the full benefit of the power developed 
by your motors. They insure maximum production by transmitting 98.6% 
of the motor’s power to your machine. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
702 Candler - cS Saye F. Scott & Co. 413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


BALTIMORE, Co 
1402 Bldg. MONTREAL, QUE., CAN, 
BOSTON, MASS.__.____141 Milk Street St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


404 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Room 803, 112 West Adams St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
421 Engineers Bide. 
DENVER, COLO 
1761 Wazee St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
7601 Central Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Finance Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Room 1871, 50 Church St. 


R. M. Parsons 


Reg’ d. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
$13 Breakin Trust Bidg. 


PITTSBURGH, 
Westinghouse Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Monadnock Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, M. 


Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 
TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
Bank of Hamilton Bldg., 
Glassco Reg'd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Jones & 


Tangled Roving. 


Editor: 

In answer to the question by Tan- 
gled Roving, I will say that there 
are several causes for tangles. I 
will mention: some of them. First, 
you can lay your roving too far 
apart. Second, you may have more 
tension than necessary and have to 
take up your ends by hand. This 
will cause tangled roving and there 
are also several other causes of this 
trouble. W. M. 


Drawing Frame Production. 


Editor: 
I wish some of your readers would 
tell me how to figure the produc- 


tion of a drawing frame. We are 
making 70 grain sliver. We have 


metallic rolls, diameter 1%, the 
front roll making 300 turns per 
minute. What should the produc- 
tion in pounds be? 

Drawing. 


Flats Strips in Carding. 


Editor: 

I will appreciate it if some good 
carder will tell me how I can re- 
duce the number of flat strips ta- 
ken from a revolving flat top card. 
I am getting too great. a percentage 


of high grade strippings and have 


not found anything to stop it. Any 
suggestions as to how I can over- 
come this trouble will be appre- 
ciated. Strips. 


Use the Red Flag in Spinning Room. 


Editor: 

I have heard a good many mill 
men ask for a suggestion to make 
section men take more interest in 
their work and keep up. the broken 
back ends in the spinning room. 
The best method I have ever tried 
is to follow the system used in the 
weave ‘room and use the red flag. 

I have found that if the spinners 
raise the flag for broken back ends. 
the section men will do their best 
to keep the flags down. The flags 
are attached to the creel board on 
each spinning frame and the spin- 
ners instructed to raise it for a 
broken back end so that everybody 
in the room can see it. If the sec- 
tion men are anywhere near good 
enough to hold their jobs, they will 
keep the flags down. 

Spinner. 


Draft on Drawing. 


Editor: 

I have been told that. better.rcun- 
ning work can be obtained by short- 
ening the draft on the second draw- 
ing frame. For instance, if the first 
drawing frame has a draft of 6, the 
second or last frame through which 


the sliver passes should have a draft 
of not over 5. 

‘T admit that I can see no reason 
why shortening the second draft 
should make better running work. I 
would like to hear from some card- 
er who has tried this and who can 


give the reasons why the shorter 


draft will improve the work. 
Carder. 


Sizing in the Card Room. 


Editor: 

Being a young carder, the ques- 
tion has arisen in my mind aboil 
where is the proper place to do the 
sizing in a card room. 


First: Is it proper to size at the 
drawing? 

Second: Is it proper to aise at 
the slubbers? 

Third: Is it proper to size at the 
intermediates? 

Fourth: Is it proper to sive at 


the speeders? 

I would be glad to hear from 
some older carders and superintend- 
ents regarding the above questions 
and would like for them to expla:n 
their reasons. 

Young Carder. 


Answer to Learner. 
Editor: 

In the issue of December 27th, 
“Learner” asks which is the better, 
to reduce the weight of laps so that 
14 cards will turn out same number 
of pounds formerly turned out by 
11 cards, or keep. lap at present 
weight and decrease speed of dof- 
fer? As the only details given is a 
39-pound lap for 40s yarn, it is dif- 
ficult to answer. However, it seems 
that strength is paramount in his 
case. Personal experience of many 
tests on all grades of cotton—warp, 
filling and hosiery yarns 8s to 50s— 
convinces me, in attempting to an- 
swer “Learner,’ that local condi- 
tions govern just which is the better 


method. Of utmost importance is 
picker capacity and production in 


pounds required at cards. Assum- 
ing lap to be approximately 50 yards 
long, his ounce lap per yard is too 
heavy for highest possible strength 
on 40s yarn, and if picker can take 
care of cards I would reduce this 
39-pound lap and eard light for 
strength. On the other hand, if 
pickers are taxed to keep up would 
reduce the speed of doffer and card 
slower. This of course will give 
cleaner work but will not increase 
his breaking strength one ounce. 
Some men hoot at the idea of a long 
draft at the cards, but Tll say that 
if anyone ever did, or observed, 
clean sliver from a short draft on 
cards, the stock was clean before it 
was carded, and not by carding 
process. Yet a long draft decreases 
breaking strength in about the same 
relation that short draft will in- 
crease stdength. Some will ask, 
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What is considered long and short 
draft for cards? Eighty inches is 
short, 140 inches long, not essen- 
tially extremes, and a medium ean 
readily be found in their range. 


Competition. 


New Machine Combines Three Hose 
Operations. 


A patent recently granted to E. J. 
Schremp, of Rochester, N. Y., will, it 
is believed, have a material effect 
upon the present method employed 
by hosiery manufacturers for shap- 
ing, pressing and _ trade-marking 
hosiery. After experiments extend- 
ing over a period of several years, 
Mr. Schemp perfected a _ hosiery 
tray, which combines these three 
operations and eliminates the neces- 
sity of a separate and distinct oper- 
ation for each step of the process. 

As the. hosiery is taken from the 
extractor, it is customary at present 
to shape it on an aluminum form, 
press, and then mark it. The time 
consumed in these three operations 
is relatively great, and to overcome 
this unfavorable element is the un- 
derlying motive of the new inven- 
tion. 

The hosiery tray will enable one 
or more operators to place the hos- 
iery on the form for shaping as it 
comes from the extractor, and with 
one operation shape, mark and press 
it. The hosiery tray will be at- 
tached to the Prosperity Knit Goods 
Presser. 


As tthe hosiery is placed on the 
shaper, it is placed in the pressing 
head, which locks it, and through 
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the application of pressure effects a 
three-fold purpose. These shapers 
are so made that they are detach- 
able, which eliminates the necessity 
of having a battery of pressing ma- 
chines. As soon as one particular 
size is ready for these various oper- 
ations, and completed, another size 
shaper can be attached. In addition, 
the shapers are revolving, which 
provides the added advantage of 
permitting examination from both 
sides while the hosiery is on the 
form. 

The hosiery is marked through an 
ingenious device that holds a rol! of 
marking tape, and the pressure cx- 
erted by the pressing head puts the 
hosiery in condition for packing. 't 
is adaptable to hosiery of all kinds. 

Mr. Sehremp states that he esti- 
mates that labor, handling steps and 
floor space will be reduced approx'- 
mately 50 per cent. 

He further added in an interview 
that the machine is successfully .in 
operation in a Philadelphia hosiery 
mill, where it is being put through 
a severe test. The Prosperity Com- 
pany, Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., will 
manufacture the hosiery tray, and 
Mr. Schremp will act as distributor 
and sales agent for the entire Unit- 
ed States. It is planned to have the 
presser ready for the trade for im- 
mediate shipment early in the 
spring. 


Cotton Goods Business Poor for 
R. L Manufacturers. 


Rhode Island cotton manufactur- 
ers are not looking to 1924 as a year 
which will bring a large volume of 
business, according to the Rhode Is- 


land Textile Association. Further 
curtailment and the idea that the 
industry in New England is sick and 
must get well by spring are the 
expressions received from. those 
who would venture a forecast. The 
fact that a number of the Rhode 
Island mills have been unable for 


four or five months past to dispose 


of their full product even at prices 
based upon the price of raw cotton 
materially below the market levels 
at the time the goods were priced is 
stressed by those who see further 
curtailment ahead. Their attitude 
is that buying will be even more 
slow when the manufacturers, com- 
pelled by the extraordinary — rise in 
the cost of the raw material, in- 
crease their prices to meet the ad- 
vance. Large stocks of staple goods 
are in the storehouses and the con- 
verters also have bigger supplies of 
gray goods on hand than ordinarily. 

A differential ranging from two to 
six cents between the cost of raw 
cotton and the amount received for 
finished goods is indicated in state- 
ments made by some of the manu- 
facturers. The differential, they de- 
clare, eliminates the profit from the 
manufacturing and means a loss for 
many mills if they try to sean 
under such conditions. 


Explosition Wrecks Corn’ Products 
Plant. 


A violent explosion, followed by 
fire, wrecked two buildings of the 
plant of the Corn Products Refining 
Company at Pekin, Ill., last Thurs- 
day. More than two score workmen 
were listed as dead and missing in 


McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker cutting power costs in 
plant of Naive- Spillers Corporation, Nashville, Tenn. 


sive 


.manufacturing companies 


17 


the first accounts of the explosion. 

The explosion, probably caused by 
dust, rocked the country side with 
its violence. Firemen from Pekin 
and nearby towns succeeded in 
keeping the flames in check, but, 
severe weather and a heavy coating 
of ice over the debris made the 
work of clearing it up exceedingly 
difficult. 

There was no official who would 
venture a guess as to the possible 
eause of the explosion. It was ad- 
mitted, however, that a spark suffi- 
cient to cause the crash might have 
come from friction or from defec- 
live electric wiring, or from a 
lighted match or cigarette. 

How the spark was set will always 
remain a mystery, Superintendent — 
Lawton said he believed. Workmen— 
never brought tobacco or matches to 
work, and formerly were searched 
to assure no matches were carried. 
Later, however, it was said that an 
appeal was made to the honor and 
self-interest of the workers, which 
proved more effective. 

There were 141,000,000 pounds of 
starch in the buildings destroyed, 
which Chief Chemist R. F. Serman 
said contained 12 per cent of moist- 
ure. How starch of this moisture 
content could have produced explo- . 
dust sufficient to cause the 
extreme damage done to the plant, 
was a thing, he added, that he could 
not understand. 

The Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany is one .of the largest starch 
in the 
world. For many years past it has 
done a very largest business in tex- 
tile starches with the on mills 
of the country. 


McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers 


are Built to Last 


HE simple design and rugged weiath of the McClave 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker is clearly shown in the 
accompanying view of the installation at Naive-Spillers 
Corporation, Nashville, Tenn. 


Every part of this stoker is made of heavy, durable 
material, and there are no complicated or unnecessary 
parts. As a result, repair costs are practically negligible. 

Burning even the lowest grade bituminous or lignite 
fuel, the McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker gives me- 
chanical stoker efficiency at hand stoker cost. 


Every installation is guaranteed to comply with munici- 
pal anti-smoke requirements. 


A dozen interesting features of this stoker are described 
in an illustrated booklet—sent free at your request. 


McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY 


Sole makers of the Famous McClave Grates since 1883 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Branch Offices or Representatives : 


Birmingham Columbus New Orleans Pittsburgh 

Boston Dallas New York St. Louis 

Buffalo Greenville, S. C. Omaha Sc. Paul 

Chicago Memphis Owensboro, Ky. Syracuse 
Nashville Philadelphia 
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“Tf improves the white”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO. 


| Established 1874 

17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 

| BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Ideal for hosiery, piece goods, tubular goods, 
skeins, raw stock and finished articles 


gives accurate contro] over 
the time of extracting. Dif- 


Absolute uniformity in 
every type of work can be 
obtained with the Auto- 
matic Timing Device which 


textile requirements. Write 
today for details. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


Specialty Department N., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
il The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


MINEROL “F” 


ferent baskets for different - 
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South (arolina ‘Dividends kxceed 


$2,000,000 


A compilation of cotton mill divi- 
dends of the larger mills in South 
Carolina, just completed by A. M. 
Law & Co., of Spartanburg, shows 
that a total of $2,100,972 in semi- 
annual dividends payable January 
4 have been declared. 

The dividends compiled are for 
upwards of 70 issues of stock and 


i represent almost that many mills. 


It is interesting to note that of 


} this total, nearly one-third of the 
HW aggregate has been declared by 


— — 


January 1. 


mills though representing 


Spartanburg county mills, a total of 
$676,000 being paid out to the stock- 
holders in Spartanburg county 
mills. | 

In connection with the Statewide 
listing of dividends, A. M. Law & 
Co. makes the following explanation 
and comment: 

“Below is given a list of the semi- 
annual dividends of the larger 


i South Carolina mills or those con- 


trolled in South Carolina. The only 
dividends given are those payable 
There are several mills, 
such as Victor-Monaghan, common, 
Inman Mills, preferred, Mills Mill, 
preferred, and Marlboro Cotton 


i mills, whose dividends are paid at 


other periods. 

“There have been some changes 
in the regular rates, American Spin- 
ning Company paying a 5 per cent 
extra dividend in addition to 5 per 
cent regular dividend, as did also 
Woodruff Cotton Mills. Both of 
these mills are quite generous in 
their dividend distributions. The 
rate for Gluck Mills has been ad- 
vanced from 4 per cent to 5 per 
cent; F. W. Poe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, quarterly, from 2 per cent to 
2% per cent; Williamston, quar- 
terly, from 2 per cent to 2% per 
cent to 5 per cent. Mills Mill is 
paying in addition to the 4 per cent 
regular a 4 per cent extra dividend, 
and Judson a i per cent extra divi- 
dend in addition to the 3 per cent 
regular. The highest rates is Chi- 
quola Manufacturing Company, 
paying 15 per cent, 5 per cent reg- 
ular, and 10 per cent extra. 

“The dividends of this group of 
only a 
comparatively small proportion of 
their actual earnings, is considered 
very satisfactory and in line with 
their conservative policies.” 


The following is a list of the mills, 
the rate of income, the amount of 
stock and the dividend disburse- 
ment: 

American Spinning Co., 10 per 
cent, 5 per cent regular, 5 per cent 
extra; $525,000, common; $52,500. 

Arcadia Mills, 5 per cent, $200,000, 
common, $10,000. 

Arcadia Mills, 3% per cent, $710,- 
000, preferred, $24,850. 

Aragon Mills, 2 per cent quar- 
terly, $500,000, common, $10,000. 

Aragon Mills, 3%, $150,000, pre- 
ferred, $5,600. 

Banna Mills, 4 per cent, $250,000, 
preferred, $10,000. 

Beaumont Mfg. Co.,. 5. per. .cent, 
$200,000, common, $10,000. 

Beaumont Mfg. Co. 3 per cent, 
$200,000, preferred, $6,000. 

Belton Cotton Mills, 3% per cent, 
$1,400,000, preferred, $44,000. ~ 


Brandon Mills, 4 per cent, $957,- 
000, common, $38,280. 

Brandon Mills, 3% per cent, $500,- 
000, preferred, $16,500. 

Brogon Mills, 2 per cent quarterly, 
$1,821,600, common, $26,432. 

Calhoun Mills, 2 per cent quar- 
terly, $1,000,000, common, $20,000. 

Chesnee Mills, 5 per cent, $394,- 
900, common, $19,945. 

Chiquola Mfg. Co., 15 per cent, 5 
per cent regular, 10 per cent extra, 
$358,000, common, $53,700. 

Chiquola Mfg. Co. 3 per cent, 
$358,000, preferred, $10,740. 

Clifton Mfg. Co., 4 per cent, $2,- 
500,000, common, $100,000. 

Cowpens Mills, 2 per cent quar- 
terly, $400,000, common, $8,000. 

Cowpens Mills, 4 per cent, $85,000, 
preferred, $3,400. 

D. E. Converse Co., 4 per cent, 
$$1$,000,000, common, $40,000. 

Darlington Mfg. Co., 3% per cent, 
$500,000, common, $16,500. 

Darlington Mfg. Co., 3% per cent, 
$500,000, preferred, $16,500. 

Drayton Mills, 3% per cent, $296,- 
700, preferred, $10,384, 

Dunean Mills, 4% per cent quar- 
terly, $1,000,000, preferred, $17,500. 

Easley Cotton Mills, 3% per cent, 
$1,350,000, preferred, $17,500. 

Fairmont Mfg. Co. 5 per cent, 
$225,000, common, $47,250. 

Fairmont Mfg. Co., 3% per cent, 
$150,000, preferred, $6,250. 

Gaffney Mfg. Co, 3% per cent, 
$1,600,000, common, $40,000. 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, 4 per 
cent, $490,600, common, $19,624. 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, 3. per 
cent, $350,000, preferred, $10,500. 

Glenwood Mills, 4 per cent, 2 per 
cent quarterly, 2 per cent extra, $1,- 
200,000, common, $48,000. | 

Gluck Mills, 5 per cent, $450,000, 
common, $22,500. 

Grendel Mills, 3% per cent, $750,- 
000, preferred, $26,250. 

Hamrick Mills, 5 per cent, $500,- 
000, common, $25,000. 

Inman Mills, 3% per cent, $600,000, 
common, $21,000. . 

Jackson Mills, 4 per cent, $345,- 
990, common, $13,822. 

Judson. Mills, 4 per cent, 3 per 
cent regular, 1 per cent extra, $225,- 
000, common, 3 per cent regular, 4 
per cent extra, $9,000. 

. Judson Mills, 14% per.cent quar- 
terly, $1,000,000, preferred, $17,500. 

Laurens Cotton Mills, 3% per cent, 
$1,050,000, common, $36,750. | 

Limestone Cotton Mills, 5 per 
cent, $500,000, common, $25,400. 

Lydia Cotton Mills, 4 per cent, 
$160,000, common, $64,000. 

‘ Mills Mill, 8 per cent, $264,700, 
common, 4 per cent regular, 4 per 
— regular, 4 per cent extra, $21,- 

Mollohon Mfg. Co. 4 per cent, 
$750,000, common, $30,000. | 

Monarch Mills, 3% per cent, $3,- 
000,000, common, $105,000. 

Monarch Mills, 3% per cent, $14,- 
000,000, preferred, $35,000. | 

Newberry Cotton Mills, 4 per cent, 
$1,000,000, common, $40,000. 

Norris Cotton Mills, 3% per cent, 
$500,000, common, $17,500. 

Oakland Cotton Mills, 4 per cent, 


$500,000, common, $20,000. 
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Orr Cotton Mills, 4 per cent, $800,- 
000, common, $32,000. 

Orr Cotton Mills, 3% per cent, 
$800,000, preferred, $28,000. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., 5 per cent, $2,- 
000,000, common, $100,000. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., 3% per cent, $2,- 
000,000, preferred, $75,000. 

Piedmont Mfg. Co., 4 per cent, $1,- 
600,000, common, $64,000. 

F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 2% quarterly, 
$2,000,000, common, $35,500. 3 

Poinsett Mills, 4 per cent, $575,- 
000, common, $18,960. 

Riverside Mills, 3 per cent, $1,000,- 
000, common, $30,000. 

Saxon Mills, 3 per cent, $900,000, 
common, $27,000. 

Spartan Mills, 4 per cent, $2,000,- 
000, common, $80,000. 

Toxaway Mills, 2% per cent, $500.- 
000, common, $$25,000. 

Victor—Monaghan Co., 1% quarter- 
ly, $1,057,000, preferred $18,497.50. 

Watts Mills, 3% per cent, $750,000, 
first preferred, $26,250. 

Williamston Mills, 2% per cent, 
quarterly, $600.000, common, $15,000. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 4 per cent, 
$1,000,000, common, $40,000. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 3% per 
cent, $300,000, preferred, $10,500. 

Woodruff Cotton Mills, 10 per 
cent, 5 per cent regular, 5 per cent 
extra, $787,500, common. 5 per cent 
regular, 5 per cent extra, $70,750. 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 3% per 
cent, $1,763,760, common, $641,731.60. 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 3% per 
cent, $2,263,760, preferred, $70,231. 


W. G. Sirrine Heads Southern Expo- 
sition To Be Held in New York. 


William G. Sirrine, head of Tex- 
tile Hall Corporation and guiding 
hand in the various successful ex- 
positions which have been held 
there, has been chosen as president 
of the Southern Exposition, an en- 
terprise of unusual magnitude which 
is to stage an all-Southern exhibi- 
tion at the Grand Central Palace in 
New York City January 19 to 31 of 
next year, if was announced in news 
dispatches from Washington by F. 
Roger Miller, chairman of the ad- 
visory board of the Grand Central 
Palace. 


With the announcement came the 
information that work of organizing 
for the show already has gotten well 
under way and that a South Caro- 
lina committee was named at a con- 
ference last week in Columbia, 
which was attended by Governor 


MeLeod, the committee being com- 


posed of W. P. Conyers, Greenville, 
chairman; Frank Pierson, secretary 
of the Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce; R. B. Beal, secretary of the 
Spartanburg chamber, and Wm. R. 
Timmons, secretary of the Green- 
ville chamber. Meetings in other 
Southern State Capitals either have 
been held or will be held within the 
next few days for the naming of 
other State special committees. 


All States south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers are to unite in the 
exposition, and more than 190,000 
feet of exhibit space will be used. 
The exhibits will include displays 
of commerce, industry, agriculture, 
transportation and natural re- 
sources. 

The purpose of the show is to 
acquaint the people of America 
with the remarkable progress the 
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South has made in recent decades 
and thus to promote the bes tinter- 
ests of this section. 

Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State Ge- 
ologist and director of North Caro- 
lina, is vice-president of the enter- 
prise, and Col. Holmes B. Springs, 
of Greenville, is secretary. 


Both North and South Carolina, 
in recent conferences, have agreed 
to underwrite space in the show to 
the extent of $15,000 for each State. 
Similar steps by other States are 
expected. 


Full announcement concerning 
details of plans for the exposition is 
expected shortly. 


Dye Patent Suit Decided Against the 
Government. 


Wilmington, Del. Jan. 4—The Fed- | 


eral Government has lost the de- 
cision in another of its big court 
actions growing out of war-time ac- 
tivities. 

Federal District udge Morris, in 
an opinion filed here yesterday, or- 
dered dismissal of the suit in equity 
brought to force return of the 5,700 
seized enemy dye and chemical pat- 
ents sold to the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., by the alien property .cus- 


todian in 19149, 1920 and 1921. 


approximately $271,000. 

The government has a right of | 
appeal, however, and Department of 
Justice officials at Washington have 
stated that steps will be taken as 
expeditiously as possible to carry 
the ease to a higher court. It is 
expected that the suit will come be- 


fore the United States Supreme 


SELF BALANCING 


Friction Clutch Pulley 


a Tolhurst feature that simplifies 
and eases the starting of the Ex- 
tractor. It saves Time, 
Belts and Extractor wear. 


Power, 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 


Court for final adjudication. Brought 


Harding 15 months ago after the 


Chemical Foundation had refused 
comply with a formal demand for 
the return of the patents, the suit 
was regarded by Department of 
Justice officials as one of the most 
important in a number of years. 


A “combination, scheme and con- 
spiracy,” of the dye and chemical 
industry to bring about the sale wus 
charged by the government. Judge 


Morris held that efforts to prove this 


had “failed utterly,” and “the gen- 
erality of the allegation and the un- 
limited opportunity afforded the 
plaintiff to support them by evi- 
dence.” 


Knit Goods Versus Woven. 


Fabrics produced on knitting ma- 
chines bid fair to win the favor of 
the public over woven goods, says 
Anglo-American Trade. A most in- 
teresting demonstration of the re- 
cent rapid developments in the knit- 
ting industry recently was made at 
the Textile Machinery Exhibition at 
Leicester. There were 130 exhibits 
on view, all containing features of 
novelty and interest. One company 
showed a machine producing knitted 
fabric 90 inches wide at the rate of 
280 yards a week. When finished, 
the product is about 67 inches wide 
of an extremely close texture re- 
sembling woven..goods...A..winding 
machine, winding evenly from start 
to finish and by which yarn can be 
wound directly from the hanks, was 
exhibited. A re-winder for correct- 
ing faults in the fabric also was 
shown. 


You Need 


Don’t waste time with worn-out machinery, that could be 
overhauled or repaired in a short time at a small expense. 
Mr. Mill Owner, we can save those worn or broken spindles 


from the scrap heap, and reduce your cost of upkeep. 


Our business is to overcome your troubles. Tell us about 
them. 

We are equipped to repair 
Steel Rolls, Spindles, Fly- 
ers, Picker Lap Pins, Cylin- 1 
der Heads, and Doffer 


Comb Bars. | 


Overhaul- | 
ers, Repairers of Cotton 
Mill Machinery. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
| Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres, and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 


Manufacturers, 
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Letter to Secretary Davis. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Hon. Jas. J. Davis, 
U. 8. Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: | 

Having received no reply to my 
letter of November 17, 1923, I take 
_ the liberty of again addressing you. 


You stated when the first Federal 
Child Labor Law was declared un- 
constitutional there was a rush to 
employ children under ten years of 
age in’ North Carolina.” 


I asked for information relative to 
such employment, but was told that 
only certain North Carolina. officials 
could be given the information. 

I asked you to name the officials 
who might, with propriety, ask to be 
given the information, but no reply 
has come to that request. : 

You have, in your official capac- 
ity, made a serious charge against 
my State and it is hardly becoming 
to a man in your exalted position to 
hide behind a technicality in order 
to avoid correcting an error. 

I realize that you were not in 
office when the first Federal Child 
Labor Law was declared unconsti- 
tutional and also that the letters 
you sign are prepared by others. 

Someone prepared for your sig- 
nature a letter that contained a false 
statement. | 

The Children’s Bureau has long 
since become well known as adepts 
in the use of half truths, but in a 
spirit of resentment against my 
charges, they slipped and made a 
false statement. 

I know, and you probably know by 
this time, that neither you nor they 
can prove the statement. 

I do not mean any disrespect to 
you or to the position you hold, but 
you have charged that there was a 
rush to employ children, under ten 
years of age, in North Carolina and 
you should either prove.or retract 
that statement. 

When upon a recent spying expe- 
dition representatives of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor asked certain parties where 
they could find the worst conditions 
in North Carolina. They stated that 


they did not want usual or average 
conditions, but wanted to base their 
report upon the worst that could be 
found. 

Does such an attitude meet with 
your approval? 

I am waiting for information rel- 
ative to the rush to employ children 
in North Carolina under ten years 
of age and realize that the party 
who prepared that letter placed you 
in a rather unfortunate position. 

Very respectfully, 
David Clark, 


Editor Southern Textile Bulletin. 


The Market Situation. 


The continued refusal of buyers 
of yarn and goods to pay prices that 
will cover the advance in cotton 
prices is the chief reason for the 
inability of the mills to market tex- 
tiles at a profit. Judging from the 
howl that many buyers are raising, 
the ultimate consumer will balk 
absolutely if he is asked to pay 
prices that reflect an advance of one 
or two cents a yard in the price of 
cotton goods. As a matter of fact, 
we believe that the average Ameri- 
can family would find this advance 
so insignificant that it would pass 
unnoticed. 


Not all of the talk of a buyers’ 
strike can cover up the real reason 
why buyers are not operating. They 
cannot forget the experience of 1920 
and many of them are so busy 
looking backward that they can’t 
see into the future. A burnt child 
naturally dreads the fire, but does 
not necessarily spend the rest of its 


life out in the cold because once it: 


was overheated. As we see it, how- 
ever, the chances of any one in the 
trade becoming loaded with a stock 
of high price goods and then seeing 
the bottom drop out of the cotton 
market are very remote. 

It seems that the one thing that 
can determine the attitude of buy- 
ers is a stabilized price for raw 
cotton. Until the market is more 
settled and until there is more in- 
formation of the prospects for the 
next cotton crop, there will hardly 
be a revival of buying. 3 

We believe that cotton is going to 


become stabilized by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. Every one admits 
that the supply is short and at 
present the demand for cotton 
products is very unsatisfactory. 
There is, however, no way in which 
cotton stocks can be replenished for 
many months yet. And the new 
crop is likely to prove a severe dis- 
appointment. Demand for goods, we 
believe, will improve. It can hardly 
become worse. The hand-to-mouth 
policy that buyers have followed for 
the past three months cannot be 
indefinitely continued, and a re- 
newed demand in the face of the 
present cotton supply can hardly 
fail to put prices back on a profit- 
able basis. 


Thanks. 


The following letter from A. L. 
Bain, superintendent of the Roanoke 
Mills Gompany, Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C., is passed along as a suggestion 
to others who may have the same 
experience: 

“T am sending my check for $2.00 
for which please send me the 
Bulletin for one year. 
reading the one that comes to the 
office but find it about all of the 
time in some one’s hands when I 
want it, so want one of my own.” 


Effect of High Cotton on Goods. 


Toward the close of last week cot- 
ton quotations rose, mainly as a re- 
sult of better buying abroad as well 
as here. The estimate of India’s 


-eotton crop places it at 4,111,000 


bales. This, taken in connection 


with the forecasts in Egypt, China, 


Brazil, this country and elsewhere, 
appears to indicate a world produc- 
tion of somewheres in the neighbor- 
hood of 22,000,000 bales. How far 
this will go toward meeting demand 
is the question. It is certain, in any 
event, that no very decided drop in 
prices is to be expected unless 
something unforeseen occurs. But 
it has also been made apparent that 
quotations cannot be advanced 
without limit because of the setback 
which is bound to occur when prices 
get beyond the point where a profit 
can be seen in manufactured goods. 
For certain special uses, like auto- 
mobile tires and rubberized fabrics, 
the higher cost of cotton will be no 
deterrent, because any advance in 
price in this particular component 
can readily be absorbed in that of 
the finished product. So, also, in the 
case of the very finest and flimsiest 
of fabrics where the labor cost is 
the main ingredient, the price of the 
raw material will not cut much 
figure. But in the mass of manu- 
factures of cotton, woven or knit, 
which use so large a percentage of 
the fibre, the cost of the raw mate- 
rial is of the essence of the thing. 
How far such cost is likely to affect 
production is not yet clear. The 
mills have been curtailing of late in 
order to find out what kind of de- 
mand they are likely to encounter. 
They will get a better line on this 
after the dry goods jobbers meet 
here in the middle of the month. 
But they do not look for any great 
rush. Meanwhile, gray goods are 
moving rather slowly, with second 
hands offering slight concessions. A 
larger demand would have the ten- 


I have been 
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dency to make prices firmer. Hos- 
iery and knit underwear are dull, 
the former more pronouncedly so. 
Openings of knit outerwear were 
had during the past week with some 
success.—New York Times. 


New Calendars. 


We wish to acknowledge with 
thanks the various new calendars 
for 1924 that have been sent us by 
our friends. We have received very 
handsome and attractive calendars 
from the following firms: 

Caskie-Dillard Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

The Farish Co., New York. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
yreenville, C. 

Morton H. Meinhardt & Co., New 
York, 

Oakes Mfg. Co., Long Island City, 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. 

M. G. Sanders, Greenville, 8. C. 

Scott-Charnley Charlotte, 
N. C. 

The Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 


More Cotton Marketed. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 3—The re- 
port by Col. Henry G. Hester, secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, on the movement of the 
crop for the five months ended De- 
ecember 31, 1923, shows a total of 
8,258,325 bales brought into sight as 
compared with 8,128,248 during the 


‘same period last year. . 


Ruined by Short Skirts. 


Pawtucket, R. IL—Before women 
took to wearing short skirts the 
business path of D. Goff & Sons, big 
braid manufacturers of this town, 
was smooth enough. On the long 
skirts of a now remote period the 
hem required the small protecting 
strips of braid. The demand kept 
300 braiding machines busy. ‘Then, 
of a sudden, the decree went forth 
for abbreviating the skirt. Forth- 
with the machines became practi- 
cally worthless. And it has resulted 
that, although it is ancient history, 
that blow weakened the financial 
structure of the firm which went 
into a temporary receivership. 


Rotterdam to Use American Cotton 
Grades. | 


Washington, D. C.—Appointment 
of the members of the arbitration 
appeal committee of the Rotterdam 
Cotton Association authorizing them 
as representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
make determinations of the grade of 
American cotton delivered in Hol- 
land, is announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace. 


Authority to make the appoint- 
ments is vested in Secretary Wal- 
lace under the Cotton Standard Act, 
similar appointments having been 
already made in the case of other 
leading cotton associations and ex- 
changes in Europe. The Rotterdam 
appointments run until July 34, 1924, 
after which reappointments are in 
order at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
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W. P. Lee has resigned as super- 


intendent of the China Grove Cot-- 
‘ton Mills, China Grove, N.. C. 


H. V. Deaver has been promoted 
from overseer of carding to super- 
intendent at Maple Mills, Dillon, 
S. 


H. D. MeCraney has been trans- 
ferred from overseer of spinning at 
Dillon Mills to same position at 
Maple Mills, Dillon, 8. ©. 


W. L. Bruce has beeome overseer 
of the cloth room at the Victor 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Greer, 8. C. 


Holliss Brannon has been ap- 
pointed supply clerk at the Victor 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Greer, 8. CG. 


J. C. Morton, formerly of Hannah 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., has 
accepted the position of carder at 
Hartsville Cotton Mills, Hartsville, 
S. ¢. 


Arthur Nance, from the Cabarrus 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. €. has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the China Grove Cotton 


- Mills, China Grove, N. C. 


Cc. J. Ashmore has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Alta- 
vista Cotton Mills, Altavista, Va., to 
become superintendent of the Cas- 
cade Mills, Mooresville, Ni: C. 


William Miller has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Alta- 
Mills, Cumberland, N. C., to become 
overseer of carding at the Dresden 
Gotton Mill, Lumberton. N. C. 


Cc. G. Voss, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Efird Man- 
ufacturing Company, Albemarle, N. 
G., has accepted a similar position 
at the China Grove Cotton Mills, 
China Grove; N. C. 


R. €. Rice has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the China Grove 
Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C., to 
accept a similar position at the Bla- 
denboro Qotton Mills. Bladenboro, 


William P. Cargill has resigned as 
superintendent of the Hermitage 
Cotton Mills, Camden, 8. C., to be- 
come general superintendent of the 
American Cotton Mills and the Mc- 
Lain Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


Capt. James W. Wood, who for 
the past five years has been supply 
clerk at the Victor plant of the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Company, Greer, 5. 
C., has resigned to accept a similar 
position at the Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
8. 


J J. Wham has resigned as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Victor 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Greer, 8. C. and aecepted a 
similar position with the Greer 
plant of the same company. He has 
been connected with the Victor- 
Monaghan Company for over 144 
years. 


Personal News 


E. W. Morris 
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Thomas Webb, Jr., 
tory. 


Changes Terri- 


Thomas H. Webb, Jr., son of T. H: 
Webb, treasurer of the Locke Mills, 
Coneord, N. C., and who is a traveling 
representative for the hk. A. Staley 
Manufacturing Company, has been 
transferred to the North and South: 
Carolina territory. Mr. Webb for- 
merly covered Mississipyi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Oklahom:. The lat- 
ter territory will in the future be 
eovered by J. W. Pope. 


George A. Warlick Dead. 


George A. Warlick, president and 


treasurer of the City Co'ten Mills, 
Newton, N. C., and one of the must 
prominent bankers and _ business 
men of -that section, died at his 
home in Newton on Sunday morn- 
ing. He had been ill for over two 
months. 

Mr. Warlick had for many years 
been associated with many indus- 
trial activities in and near Newton 
and was recognized as one of the 
leading citizens of his community. 
He had built up many other large 
enterprises in addition to his cotton 
mill interests and had been unusual- 
ly successful as a manufacturer, 
banker and merchant. He is sur- 


vived by his widow and lay chil- 
dren. 


South Mill Statistics. 


Columbia, S. C—The annual re- 
port of textile manufactures has 
yeen completed. This shows that 
the number of plants reporting has 
increased by 39 over the preceeding 
year and the number of stockhold- 
ers has decreased by 2,204. 


The capital invested is reported 
to be $4165,820,000, which is an in- 
crease Of $16,075,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. The value of the an- 
nual product increased from $130,- 
218,000 to $227,813,000, a net gain of 


$47,600,000. That is bringing a lot } 


of money into the State, nearly fifty 
million dollars. 

The average number 
operated was 288 or four more than 
the year before. The average num- 
ber of persons employed was 66,674, 
an inerease of 5,292. 


The number of children between 
14 and 16 employed ‘was 3,824, 
equally divided between boys and 
girls. The inspectors state that this 
is not the number of regular em- 
ployed but includes those at work 
during vacation time in the sum-- 
mer. The number of children em- 
ployed increased 642 over the year 
hefore, 


Phenix Mill. 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 
13,264 spinning spindles; 400 looms. 


E, A. Smith, Jr. Gen. Supt. 
W. M. James... Weaver 


5. O. Neal... Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 


of days | 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave With 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


Philadelphia 
Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 


Greenville Providence 
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Maryville, Tenn.—The Ideal Hos- 
iery Mills have increased their capi- 
tal stock to $75,000. 


High Point, N. C—The Highland 
Cotton Millis has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 


Jackson, Ga.—The Pepperton Mills 
have completed the installation of 
5,000 spindles and the erection of a 
new office building. 


Lincolnton, N. €C.—The Saxony 
Spinning Company is starting up 
the new spindles which were re- 
cently installed in its plant. 


Boaz, Ala—It is reported that a 
new eotton mill is to be erected 
here by New England interests. 
More definite information is expect- 
ed within a short while. 


Cleveland, Tenn.—The new addi- 
tion to the Cleveland Woolen Mills 
will be 60x150 feet, four stories high. 
Tentative plans for the erection of 
a new dye house are also . being 
considered by the company. 


High Point, N. C—The Piedmont 
Mills Company has filed an amend- 
ment to its charter which increases 
the capital stock of the company 
from $125,000 to $200,000. 


Belmont, N. C.—The annual meet- 
ings of the stockholders of the 
Acme, Linford, Perfection, Crescent, 
Sterling. Stowe Spinning, Acme and 
Eagle Mills will be held the latter 
part of this month. 


Tex. — The Ellis 
County Hosiery Mill is adding 25 
new. knitting machines.. When the 
new machines are placed in opera- 
tion the plant will have a total of 
46 machines, and a daily output of 
250 dozen pairs of hose. 


Waxahachie, 


Landrum, 8S. C.—The Blue Ridge 
Mills, recently reported as planning 
to erect a spinning mill in connec- 
tion with their knitting plant, have 
not yet determined details for the 
proposed plant. 


Whitmire, S. C.—It is reported 
that W. M. Sherard, who recently 
resigned as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Of the Glenn-Lowry 
Manufacturing Company, plan- 
ning to organize a company to build 
a large cotton mill. 


Lincolnton, N. C.—The Rhodes- 
Rhyne Manufacturing Company is 
installing 100 new Crompton & 
Knowles broad looms and expect to 
have them in operation by March. 
Luther Knowles is superintendent 
of the mill. 


Tusealoosa, Ala.—The Chamber of 
Commerce reports that New Eng- 
land capitalists are considering the 
erection of a braiding plant here 
and that a second New England 
concern is studying local conditions 
with a view of locating a silk mill 
here. 
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| The K-A is readily convertible from 2-bar to 
i 3-bar and 4-bar arrangement. Mills that 
changed over to warp sateens, collar cloth 
and other higher sley weaves requiring more 
dispersion of drop wires accomplished the 
change without delay or interruption and at 


_K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ATLANTA PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE 


Clean Your Spinning Rolls 
By AIR SUCTION with 


THE 
Sweeny PNEU-WAY Cleaner 


Trade Mark 


Stops Gouts 


R. P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer 


406 News Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Write for Catalog and Prices 


For Sale 


1—250-ton Logeman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- 
ing Press. Excellent condition. At- 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


Southern Textile Machinery 
Company 
Greenville, 8. 


plant. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


and 
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ILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


Coneord, N. €.—The Cannon Man- 
ufacturing Company has paid a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent; 
the Cabarrus Mill a quarterly divi- 
dend of 2% per cent and the Gibson 
Manufacturing Company a quarter- 
ly dividend of 2% per cent. 


Bladenboro, N. C——-The new addi- 
tion to the Bladenboro Cotton. Mills 
is virtually complete and the work 
of starting up the additional 15,000 
spindles will be begun this week. 
The product will be fine and me- 
dium count carded yarns. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Dates for the an- 
nual meetings to be held this month 
of a number of mills here are’as 
follows: Arkwray, 10th; Smyre, 15th; 
Dixon and Trenton, 10th; Dilling, 


17th; Rankin, Ridge and Pinkney, 


15th; Modena, Spencer Mountain, 
Harden and Ranlo, February 5th. 


Dallas, Tex.—The new plant of the 
Dallas Textile Mills is expected to 
begin operations within the next 
few weeks. It has an equipment of 
12,000 spindles and 400 looms for the 
manufacture of sheetings. J. P. 
Burrus, of this city, is president; 
M. L. Cannon, of Kannapolis, is ad- 
visory Manager. 


Gastonia, N. C..—-The Gray-Separk 
Mills, selling agents for the mills 
controlled by the Gray and Separk 
interests, will open an office in 
Chattanooga. It will be in charge of 
Cary L. Page, who has been South- 
ern representative of the company 
for some time. Mr. Page formerly 
worked out of Gastonia. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—Fire com- 
pletely destroyed'a waste house at 
the Americans Mills and for a time 
threatened to destroy the whole 
The loss is estimated at $50,- 
000, the damage being mainly to the 
machinery. Nine loaded ears of 
waste were saved. The mill has 
4,800 spindles and 50 looms on tire 
fabrics. | 


Murfreesboro, N. C.—A new knit- 
ting mill company has been organ- 
ized at this place and will be known 
as the Murfreesboro Knitting Mills, 
Inc. The incorporators of the com- 
pany, which has an authorized capi- 
tal of $30,000, are W. H. Sanders, of 
Elizabeth City; E. A. Davenport, E. 
T. Vinson, Charles R. Storey and J. 
A. Campbell, all of this place. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Blue Bell 
Company is planning expansion of 
its plant that will make it the larg- 
est exclusive overall manufacturing 
plant in the world. The plans call 
for the erection of an addition 348 
by 64 feet, part two stories high and 
the remainder three stories. The 
building will cost about $35,000 and 
the additional equipment $50,000. 
The company, which has been in 
operation for seven years, has here- 
tofore been largely owned by C. C. 
Hudson, but has just been incorpor- 
ated with a paid in capital of $375,- 
000. C. C. Hudson is president. 
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Asheville, N. C.—The Fine Fabrics 
Factories, Inc., is the name of a new 
textile concern that has been incor- 
porated here. The company, which 
has a capital stock of $250,000, is 
authorized to manufacture cotton, 
linen and flax fabrics and threads. 
H. C. Dangerfield, R. W. Chambers 
and T. M. McNeil are the incorpora- 
tors. 


Balfour, N. G—Survey work on 
the site of the new Balfour Mills 
has been begun by the Fiske-Carter 
Construction Company, of Green- 
ville, which was recently awarded 
the building contract, as noted. The 
construction of 75 mill cottages has 
already been started and will be 
completed within three months. In 
addition to the mill building, the 
Fiske-Carter Company will build a 
cotton warehouse and power plant 
building. Capt. Allison A. Smythe, 
of Greenville, is president of the 
Balfour Mills. 


Greenville Mills on Full Time. 


Greenville, S. G——Despite the 
disastrous condition which is appar- 
ently impending over the_ textile 
industry in other sections of the 
South, due to the high prices of 
cotton and the fact that prices of 
textile products have not yet been 
adjusted in proportion to the rapid 


climb of the raw material, Green- 


ville county mills are all operating 
at a profit, although small, it was 
learned from textile men. 

There is absolutely no danger of 
shut-downs or curtailment of oper- 
ation of textile mills in this county, 
mill executives say, at any time in 
the near future. It is the opinion 
of most of the mill men in the 
county that the prices of textile 
products will soon be adjusted to 
the cost of cotton. 

Mills in this section, nearly all of 
which manufacture cloths, and 
practically no yarn, will continue to 
operate on regular schedule as long 
as cotton to feed the carding ma- 
chines is available. Getting the cot- 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 
made of perfect 8-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burgiarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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ton is a problem, to a certain ex- 
tent. it was stated. Cotton is scarce. 
There is not enough of it to supply 
the world at the present time and 
the mills are glad to buy up what 
they can get at the prevailing price. 

Although virtually all of the mills 
in the Piedmount county are being 
operated at a profit, the margin is 
exceedingly small, mill men here 
said. There is a great lack of align- 
ment between the price of cotton 
and the prices of finished cloths, 
and even at the low margin sales 
are considerably below normal in 
volume. 

The retail merchants from whom 
comes the demand in the final an- 
alysis, insofar as the mills are con- 
cerned, are timid about buying 
when prices are so much higher 
than they have been accustomed to 
paying. They do not know what to 
make of the situation, and for the 
most part are merely awaiting de- 
velopments. They will soon see the 
necessity, however, mill men be- 


lieve, of the higher prices on cloths, 


which must attain a position abreast 
of the cost of cotton. Just now the 
buyers who represent them are tak- 
ing on cloths in small lots from 
week to week and month to month, 
to supply their immediate demands. 
They are not buying ahead as they 
have been doing. 

Buyers are cautious, mill men 
pointed out, because they fear a 
repetition of what happened in 
1920, when many of them bought 
heavily in advance with cotton at 
43 cents per pound and textile prod- 
ucts selling at a proportionate price. 
Cotton suddenly dropped from 43 to 
12 cents per pound at.that time, it 
was pointed out, and the buyers 
were caught. For that reason they 
ure taking no chances now. 

The situation is entirely different 
now, however, textile men said, be- 


cause there is little likelihood of a 
decline in the cotton market as long 
as there is such a scarcity of the 
product. That the entire outputs of 
the mills will be absorbed, however, 
is not doubted, despite the fact that 
merchants are now afraid of high 
prices. The. situation will auto- 
matically adjust. itself, in the opin- 
ion of Greenville county mill exec- 
utives, and the entire textile output 
of the county will be bought by 
September at the latest, they said. 

With the feeling of optimistic 
confidence prevalent among mill ex- 
ecutives through the county there is 
little fear, it is believed, of any se- 
rious curtailment of the operation 
of the mills at any time soon. The 
lack of adjustment between the cost 
of production and the prices of tex- 
tile products is making itself felt 
throughout the industry, naturally, 
but that an adjustment will soon be 
automatically effected is the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion among 
leaders in the South-Carolina textile 
field. 

During the last few months cot- 
ton advanced so rapidly that a 
jump of anywhere from 150 to 200 
points a day was a common occur- 
renee. Cloths have by no means 
even begun to keep abreast of the 
rapid ascent of raw material prices, 
and that a level between the two 
will be reached is a fundamental 
law of business, it was stated. 


Expect Curtailment by Gaston 
County Yarn Mills. 


Fine yarn mills in Gaston county, 
N. C., must soon begin curtailment 
of production unless market condi- 
tions show decided improvement 
within the next thirty days, accord- 
ing to statements from a number of 
leading mill men in Gastonia. 
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Heads of two of the largest chains 
of mills in the county freely predict 
future curtailment, judging from 
present prospects. They say that . 
the next six months or two months 
especially, the inventory and stock 
faking time, hold no hope for better 
markets. The latter part of the year 
may be good for yarns, but cer- 
tainly the outlook’ for the first three 
or four months is gloomy. Just the 
reason that textile products cannot 
be sold yet remains a mystery to 
many. The goods are being made 
from cotton that is much higher 
than last year, yet they are being 
offered at prices lower than last 
year. But this does not change the 
fact that they are not being pur- 
chased. 

The mills are able to operate for 
a certain length of time without 
disposing of their stock of goods, 
but there’s a limit, and many of the 
mills in this section are said to 
have reached that limit. Their 
warehouses are filled, and they can- 
not afford to make additional goods 
to be stored in the warehouses. 

The conditions prevailing in Gas- 
fonia are generally prevalent in the 
other textile centers of the country, 
although conditions are better with 
some than with others. In some of 
been so curtailment to speak of, 
and executives say there will be 
the towns of the county there has 
none. 


A fairly accurate line on the tex- 
tile situation in the county is ex- 
pected later in the month from the 
Stowe-Lineberger group of mills at 
Belmont, when the annual. stoeck- 
holders’ meetings of seven of: these 
mills will be held. The report and 
forecast made at these meetings is 
generally considered a fair barom- 
eter of business in the county. 

Mill officials have made it plain, 
however, that even with the poor 
market conditions and the lack of 
demand for yarns, there will be no 
general curtailment during the cold 
weather and no organized short 
time that would bring hardship to 
the mill employees. 
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TALLOW—OIL COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 
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Engineering and Management. 
(Continued from Page 13) 


in a great number of plants. Where 
the change is an important one in- 
volving large sums of money, out- 
side engineering consultation is a 
necessity. 

Lighting. The past few years have 
seen tremendous progress made by 
the manufacturers in the efficiency 
of lamps and fixtures, and it has 
been said that any mill or manu- 
facturing plant which has not en- 
tirely renewed its lighting system 


within the last ten years will find it, 


a paying investment to do so at 
once. The value of adequate light- 
ing in decreasing industrial acci- 
dents is too well established to be 
questioned. Its value in reducing 
spoilage is also well established, but 
it is of course difficult to determine 
what proportion of such a decrease 
is attributable to lighting alone. In 
a certain fine goods mill, following 
a radical change in the lighting sys- 
tem, the percentage of seconds was 
reduced from 3% to 2%, a saving of 
16,000 yards a year. Much of this 


saving was undoubtedly due _ to 
proper Nghting. 
Heating and Fuel Consumption. 


In plants which require the use of 
steam in manufacturing processes 
there is usually a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the plant to generate its 
own power up to the point where 
the total amount of exhaust steam 
produced can be used in process 
work. Under this arrangement the 
power generated is a by-product, as 
the steam must be produced any- 


power is obtained very cheaply. 
Engineers are often able to discover 
where exhaust steam from engines 
or turbines may be used in place of 
high pressure steam, and to effect 
great economies by such changes. 


In plants requiring the use of 
large quantities of warm or hot 
water, very favorable opportunities 
occur for the storage of waste heat 
from any source, and the proper 
system of hot water storage and 
distribution is often a source of 
great saving. | 

Stable Working Force. No prob- 
lem of today is more in the minds 
of industrial leaders than that of 
the contentment of the rank and 
file. The design of mills, and their 
exterior as well as their interior 


appearance, have a distinct bearing | 


on the pride that the workers have 
in their jobs. The character of 
floors, proper ventilation and hu- 
midification, the elimination of un- 
necessary noise, all tend to increase 
the operative’s comfort and conse- 
quently his efficiency. The question 
of mill villages is more than that of 
adequate housing. Careful engineer- 
ing supervision of these projects 
should insure as great a number as 
possible of the ordinary conveni- 


ences and comforts without, in so 
doing, materially increasing the 
cost. 


Disregarding certain financial as- 
pects, the main value of grouping a 
number of small mills under a com- 
mon management is the fact that as 


a part of such. an organization each 


mill ean secure better financial and 
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case where it acting alone—this 
purely on a price basis. 

This year (1923) cotton has sold 
from a low of 22 cents to a high of 
37 cents. Assuming two mills, A and 
B, each with the same manufactur- 
ing costs (10 cents per pound) and 
the same waste figure (15%), both 
making the same commodity but 
with the difference that A byys 
cotton at 22 cents while B goes in 
the market at 31.50 cents, we have: 


A 
22¢. 31.50c. 
Clean, i. e., shrunk 
15% for waste. 25.88¢c. 37.06c. 
Manufacturing cost. 10c. 10¢. 
. Total mill cost per 
35.88¢c. 47.06c. 


By clever buying,.A’s total cost is 
11.7 cents per pound lower than 
what B has to pay, and this differ- 
ence is 17% greater than the entire 
cost of manufacturing. Is it any 
wonder that mill treasurers seem 
unaccountably deaf to a proposition 
involving an expensive installation 
which will cut the costs as much as 


‘one cent per pound? 


For reasons of overhead and bur- 
den, a mill sold full over a long 
period of time shows a greater profit 
than one not so well sold but more 
efficiently operated, though the 
ratio is not so great as in the case 
of cotton buying. These facts are 
brought out not to minimize the 
importance of manufacturers, and 
with it the value of engineering, but 
to establish the relative values of 
the other items of management. 


neither the trading (cotton) profits 
nor those due to merchandising can 
be foretold. On the other hand, the 
value of any engineering idea ap- 
plied to production can be accu- 
rately predetermined, and in the’ 
long run highly efficient production 
will show steady gains, while cotton 
buying and merchandising must, be- 
cause of the law of averages, show 
occasional losses. 2 


Engineering Organization for Pro- 
duction. In group organizations, the 
various factors requiring executive 
effort are made manifest through 
departments. For example, produc- 
tion is centered in one department. 


The information necessary for ex- 


ecutive action is accumulated by 
means of records, and the control 
concentrated on such items as vary 
from a normal or standard. This 
idea applied to engineering would 
indicate in a group organization the 
office of a chief engineer with a 
subordinate force for records, etc. 


The fact that this office is prac- 
tically non-existent js probably be- 
cause of the subordinate position of 
manufacturing as compared with 
other management problems. It is 
true, however, that management 
needs definite engineering knowl- 
edge in the control of its mills, and 
admitting this fact, the question 
would seem to be one of method. 


It might be feasible to require in 
the production department addi- 
tional reports covering the func- 
tions of the mechanical engineer in 
the mill, these reports to be drawn 
up by the “engineer” rather than 


way, and under these conditions executive brains than would be the It is unfortunately true that by the “manager.” Such reports as 
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would indicate the kilowatt-hours 
or horsepower-hours per pound of 
fuel; condition of the boilers as to 
scale, etc.; the friction load in the 
plant; reports on lighting based on 
foot-candle meter readings; and the 
regular reports covering production, 
machine speeds, settings, efficien- 
cies, etc., which in the broad sense 
of the word are engineering func- 
tions, would, it is believed, cover 
this field. 


The working out of normal or 
standard values throughout the mill 
on the points covered by these re- 
ports (also an engineering function) 
would serve to fix certain standards 
of performance required from the 
mill. Variation from these. stand- 
ards would be the subject of an en- 
gineering investigation. Such a 
method presupposes the employ- 
ment of an engineering firm on a 
retainer basis and also that the 
organization as outlined would be so 
complete as to require but little 
time for the engineer to cover the 
routine work. 


Special engineering work devel- 
oped from this plan could be made 
the subject of a report to the treas- 
urer and action in each case taken 
as might seem best. It is interest- 
ing that this idea as outlined to an 
engineer was rejected as valueless 
on the grounds. hardest to argue, 
that it had been tried and failed. 


It is well to note, however, that 
the need for this type of work ex- 
ists and that the methods which will 
give the best results are distinctly 
up to the mechanical engineer. 


Granting the arguments so far 
made, it appears that there should 
be a distinct place for mechanical 
engineering in management, and 
that management is far from using 
the engineer to his full value. This 
would seem to be primarily a mat- 
ter of education. 

Some years ago an engineer visit- 
ing a mill found the following con- 
ditions: The mill was heated by the 
exhaust steam, heat being required 
for five months out of the twelve. 
The other seven months the exhaust 
wasted into the air. Furthermore, 
when steam was cut in on the heat- 
ing system an additional back pres- 
sure was developed of from three 
to four pounds. This looked like a 
clear case to the engineer, who re- 
ported in detail to the owners, rec- 
ommending a condenser for the en- 
gine and that live steam be used in 
heating. He showed an appreciable 
saving and his figures were un- 
doubtedly correct. Although the 
owners were progressive and up to 
date, the engineer’s recommenda- 
tions were disapproved. 

This is the other side of the 
shield. The agent and the plant 
engineer had grown up in the mill 
together. The former, an excellent 
mill man, but with no particular 
engineering knowledge, regarded ex- 
haust steam as a waste. product. In 
was genuinely pleased at his engi- 
fact, he called it waste steam. He 
neer’s adaptation of this waste 
product to a useful purpose, and put 
himself strongly behind the idea. 
Even after the engineer's visit and 
report he seemed to consider that 
with or without a condenser exhaust 
steam was waste, and that back 
pressures were an engineering hal- 
lucination. Because of his excellent 
record in the mill, he had the con- 
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fidence of his superiors and his ad- 


verse comment on the engineer’s 
report resulted in its rejection. It 
is interesting to surmise just what 
would have been the result had the 
engineer taken time to explain in 
simple, non-technical language to 
both the plant engineer and the 
agent, the functions of a condenser 
and the difference in efficiency be- 
tween a non-condensing and a con- 
densing engine. The mill is still 
heated by exhaust steam. 


On the other hand, during the 
hoom of 1919-20 a large mill had 
the misfortune to have four of its 
hoilers condemned. This, too, was 
an open-and-shut case. The boilers 
had been required in the past—they 
would be needed in the future; the 
management did not require an en- 
gineer to make that fact clear. Be- 
cause of representations made to 
the treasurer as to the possible 
value of engineering opinion, at this 
point he announced himself open 
to conviction in that he would gam- 
ble one day’s pay (the engineer's, 
not his own) on any possible benefit 
the plant might receive from engi- 
neering. 

The engineer in question, being a 
rapid worker, spent the one day in 
the mill and in his report to the 
treasurer developed the fact that 
the stack was too small both in 
diameter and in height, and grant- 
ing a proper stack at a cost of about 
$20,000 he could do away not only 
with the four condemned boilers 
but with one in addition. Replace- 
ment of the boilers could be made 
at a cost of $400,000, so therefore 
the engineer's saving in the plant 
account alone amounted to $80,000, 
This saving included in addition one 
foreman and seven tons of coal a 
day. 

There is no doubt but that man- 
agement is “hard-boiled.” Appar- 
ently the process of separating the 
wheat from the chaff, in so far as 
new ideas are coneerned, tends to- 
ward a bleakly conservative atti- 
fude, perhaps, to round out the 
simile, because of the small percent- 
age of wheat found. It is equally 
true, however, that once convinced, 
management is quick to utilize an 
idea, to provide the proper chan- 
nels for its efficient functioning, 
and incidental'y to fix the responsi- 
bility for its performance. 


Practically all of the engineering | 


facts in this paper are due to the 
kindness of various members of the 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. engineering 
staff, who drew freely on their ex- 
perience for the author's benefit. 


Brazil Facing Short Crop. 


The situation was saved last year 
by the ability of European mills to 
secure more cotton than was antici- 
pated from Brazil, but it is now 
realized that Brazil has, due to un- 
precedented drouth, had a disas- 
trous erop failure and will! be able 
to export very little cotton. 

The Egyptian crop is estimated at 
6,960,000 cantars as compared with 
6,713,000 cantars last year, and that 
affords a very small additiona! sup- 
ply. 

The English realize that they 
must for this year at least depend 
upon American cotton and already 
exports are 500,000 bales more than 
on the same date last season. 
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Foreign Yarn Trade Notes. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
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Warp Splitting Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers oiling t Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


Prevention vs. Cure 


The prevention of industrial 
accidents is the safest insur- 
ance you Can carry. 

Slippery floors—a constant 
menace to your most active 
and industrious workers — are 


The Textile Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce has issued 
the following bulletin on foreign 
yarn markets: 

Belgium. 

The demand for yarn is absorbing 
full capacity production of the mills 
at rising prices. Weavers have gen- 
erally abandoned their policy of re- 
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Railways 
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25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 
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INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


served buying heretofore reported. 
—Cable from Acting Commercial! 


Attache 8. H. Cross, Brussels, De-— 


cember 15. 
Italy. 
Prices for yarns are said to be 
below cost and those for fabrics al- 


low the weavers but a very small 


margin of profit. Some spinners, 
especially those who weave their 
own yarns, are attempting to meet 
the situation by mixing Indian and 
American cotton. Aside from this 
quality of yarn, high counts are 
next in demand. Short time in the 
spinning industry amounts to about 
one day per week. The export trade 
has improved but domestic demand 
is still very slack. Apparently the 
Italian spinners did not expect 
prices for American cotton to soar 
so high, and as a result they re- 
stricted their purchases, but are 
now confronted with low stocks and 
no prospects of a decline in the 
market for American cotton.—As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner J. Allen 
Palmer, Rome. November 24. 


Czechoslovakia. 

Prices of Czech cotton yarns have 
been generally higher in the last 
three or four weeks, and there has 
been some talk of reduced opera- 
tions in some of the spinning mills, 
believed there has been any actual 
but up to the present time it is not 
reduction of operations on an im- 
portant scale. The spinning depart- 
ments of some of the mills are 
operating at full capacity and can- 
not promise delivery on new orders 
before January. The stocks of cot- 
ton yarn are reported somewhat 
smaller than usual_—weekly report 
from Acting Commercial Attache H. 
Lawrence Groves, Prague, Novem- 
ber 23. 

| Germany. 

The advance in German cotton 
quotations which have risen corre- 
sponwingly with-the mark decline, 
has had a very unfavorable influ- 
ence on the Munchen-Gladbach 
market, bringing business almost to 
a standstill. Buyers are. purchasing 
only for their most immediate needs, 
and very few orders are on hand in 
the spinneries, since the textile 
industry is purchasing very little 
yarn on account of the general re- 
duction of working hours. The in- 
dustry in this section is as a rule 
working only two or three days a 
week.—Vice Consul Christian T. Ste- 
ger, Dresden, November 3. 

China, 


The Tung Yih Cotton Mill, which 
was organized in’ 1918 at Shanghai, 
is a plant equipped with 15,000 spin- 
dies of modern Saco-Lowell ma- 
chinery, and has been spinning No. 
8 and No. 50 six-cord thread with 
Egyptian and American cotton. A 
British firm had a-practical monop- 
oly on the thread business in Shang- 
hai until this concern put their 
thread on the market at approxi- 
mately 20 per cent lower than the 
British quotations. This mill also 


a danger which can be easily 

and quickly prevented by the 
use of 

WYANDOTTE... 
DETERGENT 


This fact is being proved 
every day in a constantly in- 
creasing number of mills 
where this cleaner is making 
the use of warning cards en- 
lirely unnecessary. 

Moreover, this cleaner is 
also strongly commending it- 
self to the careful buyer both 

because of its many uses in 
mill cleaning and also because 
of its positive economy. 
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spins from 8 to 32 yarns using 
American, Indian and Chinese cot- 
ton, and it is understood that they 
are contemplating discontinuing the 
manufacture of thread and devot- 
ing the entire plant, after the nec- 
essary changes are made, to spin- 
ning yarns.—dAssistant Trade Com- 
missioner G. C. Howard, Shanghai, 
November 9.. 


The Japanese commercial attache 
at Shanghai reports that cotton 
mills around Nanking are doing 
everything possible to maintain the 
anti-Japanese boycott in that dis- 
trict, and as a result are selling 
Chinese yarn at 10. taels per bale 
— (300 pounds) higher than the Jap- 
anese mills can dispose of their 
product. It is not believed, however, 
that this situation will last very 
long, as it is not felt that the Chi- 
nese will continue to pay higher 
prices for any great length of time. 
—Assistant Trade Commissioner G, 
C. Howard, Shanghai, November 10. 

England. 

The price of yarn has gone up 
four cents a pound during the past 
week, and spinning mill margins are 
said to have improved substantially. 
—Trade Commissioner Butler, Lon- 
don, December 3. 


Southern Mill Owners Find Welfare 
Work Pays. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Welfare work 
carried on by the cotton mills in 
their villages in Spartanburg coun- 
ty pays in dollars and cents, accord- 
ing to statements by executives of 
companies engaged in this work on 
a big scale. “Improve the environ- 
ment and the quality of the goods 
improves,’ they say. 

Welfare work is conducted in the 
cotton mill villages of Spartanburg 
county as a part of the general or- 
der of things and not as a chari- 
table or humane service. Mill ex- 
ecutives have long ago learned that 
it makes for quality products and 
more thrifty workmen. The records 
of the savings banks at Pacolet and 
other mills in Spartanburg county 
compare favorably with those of 
any class of people in any bank 
anywhere. 


The cotton mill villages in the 
Piedmont section of South Carolina 
are well laid off. Each lot has a 
space for lawn in front and a vege- 
table garden in the rear. The vil- 
lages have their churches and 
schools, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. CG. A. 
buildings, playgrounds, 
houses and recreation halls. Cot- 
tages usually rent for 25 cents per 
week per room, with electric lights 
free. Many of the villages have 
common pastures for the cows and 
stables provided by the company. 
Where operatives own cars garages 
are provided. 

That the welfare work in this sec- 
tion among cotton mill operatives 
pays from the standpoint of satis- 
‘fied workmen is shown by the fact 
that the labor turnover in Pacolet 
in 1923 was less than 3% per cent. 
In 1925 the labor turnover in this 
mill was 15 per cent. This instance 
is the most forceful tribute to the 
wisdom of welfare work to be found 
anywhere. In the last four years 
the companies of which Victor 
Montgomery is president (Pacolet 
and Gainesville) have spent $500,000 
on buildings which return no direct 


community 
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revenue — churches, auditoriums, 
nurseries, girls’ club houses, etc. 

The village at Lyman, Spartan- 
burg county, 12 miles west of the 
city, which is being built by the 
Pacific Mills and Bleachery, and is 
now 60 per cent completed, will be 
one of the finest examples of com- 
munity life among the textile plants 
of the South. Lyman village will 
have a system of parks and play- 
grounds that many cities would be 
proud of. Young men for the head 
positions in the new $5,000,000 Pa- 
cific Mills have been “handpicked” 
and are now being trained in their 
work in other Pacific mill plants. 
They were chosen from the South 
because they will have to work with 
Southern labor, and no one under- 
stands the Southern cotton mill 
operative so well as men from 
among their native hills: 

There has been considerable evo- 
lution in the life of cotton mill 


operatives in the Piedmont section > 


of South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina in the last four decades. There 
was at first the most abject poverty 
in the mountain homes. Their 
worldly goods consisted of a few 
quilts and a few skillets, a large 
number of dogs and a house filled 
with children. This pictures the 
condition of mountain people who 
were to become the spinners and 
weavers in the Piedmont mills. 
When the cotton mills were start- 
ed here was an impoverished peo- 
ple, in impoverished soil. The “rent- 
ers’ were producing a “bumblebee” 
cotton which had just about enough 


lint to produce a bale to six acres. 


Cotton seed was hauled to some 
nearby stream and dumped in to get 
it out of the way. Today cotton 
seed brings more than a bale of 
cotton then sold for. 


Money wes scarce in the South 
then, but John M. Montgomery and 
Dexter E. Converse, of Spartanburg, 


and other captains of industry, set 


out to reclaim their section. How 
well they performed their task is 
evidenced today by the splendid 
mills of Pacolet, Glendale and 31 
other textile plants in Spartanburg 
county, operating nearly 1,000,000 
spindles and employing more than 
10,000 operatives. 


Wool Mills in Norway. 


No definite statistics are available 
as to the equipment of the various 
woolen and worsted, mills through- 
out Norway, but a report of a Gov- 
ernment Tariff Commission for 1921 
mentions 15 wool mills and five fac- 
tories manufacturing both wool and 
cotton goods. The machinery is 
said to be new and first-class at 
seven of these mills, good or fairly 
good at five, and old and not very 
good at three. Wool consumption in 
Norway at present is estimated at 
7,000 tons annually by the intelli- 
gence office of the Department of 
Agriculture, says Consul 
Alban G. Snyder at Christiana. 


T. L. ALLEN 
Cotton Shippers 
All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


General | 


pee 
ton 
$+-44: 


GOOD SPINNING —"SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton | 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 


New York 
MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


Dallas 


LAMPE-THOMAS. CO., Ine. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
| Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


Edw. W. Geer 
GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
Cable Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 


J. Hoyt Geer 


C. G. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Members Houston Cotton 
Exchange | 
Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
Texas Cotton 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 
Sell on Actual Samples 

Houston, Texas | 


Temple, Texas 
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James R. Taylor Phil. A. Watson 


TAYLOR & WATSON 
Cotton 
Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Walter O. Long Arthur J. Barry 

LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 

Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co- operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Ita 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


| Cotton 
All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
husiness with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-4884 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


Sydror Pump & Well Ce., inc 
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Fabric Patents Held by U. 8. May 
Be Used. 


Many patents now held by the 
United States Government covering 
textile machines, chemicals in use 
in the production of dyes or in tests 
of importance to the textile indus- 
try, may be released for manufac- 
ture under a license system, if sug-- 
gested legislation by the Inter-De- 
partmental Patents Board is enacted 
by Congress. Under the proposed 
laws, the Government would not 
attempt to exercise control over in- 
ventions of purely industrial value, 
nor to appropriate without compen- 
sation all inventions by the ein- 
ployees. 


A report made by the board to 
President Coolidge has been for- 
warded to Gongress. 

Under present conditions, the 
right of any person employed by the 
United States Government to patent 
any invention developed by him 
during his employment by the Gov- 
ernment is questioned, and the Gov- 
ernment may lay claim to any such 
invention. 

Because of the confusion over 
this right, which has brought about 
a multitude of law suits, and which 
has impelled many men to resign 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL : 
PUMPS | 


We do the engineering, and have 
' had 82 years experience solving water ; 
— satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


Richmend, Va. 


Information Wanted. 

Any information concerning the 
whereabouts of M. L. or Pat. 
Lankford. who suddenly disap- 
peared from his home about six 
months ago, will be highly ap- 
preciated by his wife and family. 
He is a tyeing machine man, a 
loom fixer, also a barber. About 
48 years of age, about five feet 10 
in., weight about 190 lbs. Address 
Mrs. M. L. Lankford, Kershaw, 
5. C, 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dison Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Wanted. 
High-class assistant superin- 
tendent for one of the best fancy 
weaving mills in the South. Must 
be a fancy weaver, good manager 
of labor and be in position to 
furnish the best of references. 

Address C. L. R., care Bulletin. 


Boss Dyer wanted as working 
foreman for small cotton mill in 
the Southern States; raw stock 
and skein dyeing; $35-$40 week, 
perhaps more. Charles P. Ray- 
mond Agency, Inc., 294 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


Whitin Draw Frames For Sale. 
Six deliveries per frame, me- 
tallic rolls. For full information 
address Arista Mills Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union — 
Save Middle Man's Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 
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from the Government service, Presi- 
dent Harding, in August, 1922, cre- 
ated an Inter-Departmental Patent 
Board to consider the entire subject, 
composed of representatives of the 
War, Navy, Commerce, Agriculture 
and Interior Departments. 

The board presents two suggested 
bills attached ‘to its report, which, 
it asserts, will relieve present condi- 
tions. 

One bill would empower the Pres- 
ident to create a Permanent Inter- 
Departmental Patents Board to han- 
die all patents for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This board would be em- 
powered to issue non-exclusive li- 
censes for the use of patents owned 
by the United States to such firms 
or corporations, and on such terms 
as might be in the public interest; 
the money received from such li- 
censes to go to the Treasury as 
miscellaneous. receipts. 

It would be made the duty of all 
Government employees to register 
with the board all applications they 
make for patents while so em- 
ployed. 

It would be made obligatory upon 
employees to assign to the Govern- 
ment all inventions designed by or 
discovered by them in the line of 
duty. 

A second suggested bill would 
authorize the issuance and with- 
holding and secrecy of patents es- 
sential to the national defense, to 
be kept in a secret file. Compensa- 
tion is to be paid the inventor. 

Under present conditions, says the 
report, “many technical ideas that 
arise during the scientific work of 
the Government bureaus might be 
developed. into valuable inventions, 


but are now lost because of the 


want of a proper patent policy, 
clearly defining the inventor’s stat- 
us, and thus removing obstacles’ to 
the full development of his talent.” 

Speaking of the lack of the right 
to license Government patents, the 
report says that “many inventions 
that do take tangible form merely 
find place in technical publications 
and are developed no further to- 
ward useful application.” 

There are more than 30,000 pat- 
ents held by the Federal Govern- . 
ment, the report states, many of 
them of commercial value, for which 
no authority exists for placing them 
in commercial use. Suits for in- 
fringement of patents are piling up 
against the Government, it is re- 
ported, many being the result of 
efforts to keep the imventions se- 
cret. 

The aggregate amount involved in 
such suits is estimated at $1,000,000,- 


000. 


Love Mill Entertains Employees. 


Gastonia, N. C—Working forces of 


. the W. T. Love group of mills gath- 


ered in the First Baptist church 
dining room Saturday night and 
enjoyed a delightful banquet. Toast- 
master for the occasion was 8. A. 
Robinson, one of the executives of 
this group of mills. 

The superintendents, bosses, over- 
seers, foremen, and other employees 
of similar capacities from each of 
the Love mills—Hardin, Ranlo, Spen- 
cer Mountain, Modena—were pres- 
ent. Speeches and toasts were made 
and a generous spirit of co-opera- 
tion and exchange of ideas were in 
evidence throughout the dinner. 
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Reform in Cotton Statistics Urged. 


St. Matthews, S. C.—In response to 
a request from members of the 
“Cotton Bloc” in both Houses of 
Congress, J. S. Wannamaker, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation, has written a letter giving 
his views in regard to necessary 
legislation to bring about reforms 
in acreage statistics, crop and gin- 
ning reports and other matters of 
importance to the industry. He 
urges among other things that in- 
formation regarding finished fabrics 
similar to that now supplied on the 
raw material should be made avail- 
able to.the public at regular inter- 
vals. Referring to forecasts of 
acreage, he writes: 


“IT most earnestly urge that you 
strenuously oppose the issuance of 
such reports. The issuance of the 
report last spring cost millions to 
the American farmers. It was bit- 
terly criticised and opposed by 
practically every fair-minded stu- 
dent of the cotton industry.” 


In regard to the method of esti- 
mating the weight of bales, he sug- 
gests legislation requiring the Cen- 
sus Bureau to obtain the weight of 
gin bales from the ginners’ books, at 
the same time the number of run- 
ning bales is taken in the various 
periods from September 1 forward. 
In this way, he states, the discrep- 
—ancies due to variation in tare al- 
lowances could be avoided and ap- 
plying an average deduction. of 
22 pounds to the tare, a correct es- 
timate of the actual ginning and 
harvesting of lint cotton could be 
arrived at. 


Japanese Industries Show Marked 
Activity. 


Washington. — Japanese industrial 
activity during the month of No- 
vember was very marked among 
certain industries, especially spin- 
ning and weaving, knil goods, says a 
cable to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache 
Babbitt, Tokyo. It is reported that 
many mills in Osaka are running 
’ overtime to keep up with the de- 
mand. The production of cotton 
yarn during October was reported 
to be 180,300 bales, compared with 
182.200 bales during July of this 
yera. 

A greater demand, both in the 
foreign market and at home, has 
caused the production of cotton 
cloth to steadily increase since the 
disaster. Production during Novem- 
ber amounted to 70,704,000 yards, 
compared with 68,940,000 yards dur- 
ing October and 58,431,000 yards for 
September. 
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Foreign trade during November 
continued adverse for Japan. The 
excess of imports for the first 41 
months of the year amounts to 508,- 
000,000 yen. This is greater than 
was expected and has resulted 
largely from the failure of raw silk 
exports to come back to normal fol- 
lowing the quake, and to heavy im- 


ports of reconstruction materials 
during the last three months. Im- 
ports during November reached 


155,299,000 yen, compared with 116,- 
871,000 yen during the corresponding 
month of 1922. Raw cotton imports 
reached the value of 34,408,000 yen, 
more than double the amount im- 
ported during October. Woolen yarn 


and woolen cloth fell in the same | 
category. 


Exports during the month reach- 


ed 119,436,000 yen, a decline of 17,- 
069,000 yen compared with October. 
This decline is accounted for largely 
by a sharp drop in raw silk exports 


and lesser declines in shipments of | 


cotton textiles, matches, paper and 
asquatic products. Shipments of 
silk textiles have increased steadily 
since September. The slump in raw 
silk exports has been accompanied 
by a price decline. 

As a result of light exports, raw 
silk stocks at Yokohama showed a 
considerable increase over. those at 
the end of October. Stocks at that 
port on November 30 totalled 34,000 
bales, compared with 20,800 bales on 
October 31. 


Crompton & Knowles’ Capital In- 


creased to $11,000,000. 


Boston. — Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, of Worcester, have 
increased their capital from $8,000,- 
000 to $41,000,000 by issuing 50,000 
shares of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, 30,000 shares of 6% per 
cent preferred stock, now outstand- 
ing and 10,000 additional shares of 
common, all of $100 par. The re- 
maining 20,000 shares of new pre- 
ferred stock, with the 10,000 addi- 
tional shares of common, are to be 
issued against $3,000,000 surplus and 
distributed as a stock dividend to 
common shareholders of record De- 
cember 28, 1922, each holder of one 
share of common stock to receive 
forty-one hundredths share of pre- 


ferred stock and twenty-one hun-- 


dredths of common. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 


Cotton 
Mississippi 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy- Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. | S. B. WILSON & CO. 


| Staple Cotton 
RS, BENDERS and STAPLE | | 
RIVERS, B sa P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
COTTON Offices: 


Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


STERNBERGER BROS | L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples ° 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


Direct Mill Correspondence 
Solicited 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
John L. Robinson & Co. 
Cotton 
| Home Office 
MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 
Codes 
Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


Box 621 


a Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
WATSON-WHITE COMPANY Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
(Incorporated) All shipments given careful attention. 
Cotton ‘Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 
Offices: ginia. 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. | 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin ROBINSON & BAGGETT 
to mills on type. Brevard Court 
Jackson, Tennessee Charlotte, - - - - - N. 
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BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——_COTTON——Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 
Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, dr. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples : 
Established 1894 | Greenwood, Miss. 
Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. as 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 
Delta. 


J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
_ BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. | 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced. Handlers of Low Grade 


COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 
CO. 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta S:-‘nles 


Greenwood, Miss. 


roller 4. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills | 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Eetablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE 


2525 N. Second St, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Device for Operating Spindle. 


Continued from Page 10) 
same movement further causes an 
adjustable brake-block 14 to be 
simultaneously applied against the 
friction roller 3, thus causing the 
rotatio nof the spindle 2 to be 
stopped with rapidity and precision 
as soon as the member 9 is raised 
through the thread breaking device 
entering into action owing to the 
thread breaking. The said member 


9 is connected to a thread breaking 


device such as that which exists in 
almost any bench of the kind re- 
ferred to, which device imparts a 
slight upward movement to such 
member 9 when the thread breaks 
or snaps. 

As the belt 1, however perfect, 
may offer slight variations in its 
thickness and as it may further be- 
come gradually thinner’ through 
wear the present invention further 
comprises means for automatically 
adjusting the action of the pressure 
These means comprise a 
crank lever 11, carried by the rock- 
ing lever 7 and’ of which the lower 
end is provided with a weight 12 
while its upper end, under the ac- 
tion of the said weight, is caused 
permanently to bear on the free 
ends of the’ coneecting members 8 
and to push same towards the belt. 
The hole in the connecting members 
8 through which the pin 13 passes 
has a somewhat elongated shape, so 
as to allow a limited sliding move- 
ment of the said members in rela- 


tion to said pin. When the member 


9 is in its lower position, the lever 7 
and its pin 143 are kept rigidly in 


position, but through being able to 


slide in relation to the pin 143 the 
connecting members 8 permanently 
push the pressure roller 4 against 
the belt owing to the fact that they 
are themselves pushed in the re- 
quired direction by the lever 11 
under the influence of the weight 
12. The position of the pressure 
roller 4 therefore automatically ad- 


justs itself according to the thick- 


ness of the belt, and the adjustment 
permitted by the length of the hole 
through which the pin 13 passes is 
sufficient to make allowance for any 
variations in the said thickness. 

By this means the pressure of the 


roller 4 is kept absolutely constant, 


and the friction of the belt on the 
roHer 3 is therefore necessarily con- 
stant also, so that the causes of 
variations in the speed of the spin- 
die are reduced to a minimum. 

When the lever 7-is enabled to 
move under the influence of its 
weight 10 owing to the member 9 
being raised, the pin 13 first takes 
up the play allowed by the hole in 
the members 8 and then only causes 
the said members to withdraw the 
pressure roller 4 from the belt. 

Owing to the present invention, if 
becomes unnecessary to operate 
each spindle by means of a hemp- 
rope, a method which has several 
drawbacks, such as among others: 
reduced length: about 2-2% yards 
for a linear speed of about 12 yards, 
too small diameter of the spindle 
cylinders. 

Considerable wear on the rope 
when starting and consequently 
large friction on the driving eylin- 
ders, 

Irregularities in the said cylin- 
ders. 
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The well-known drawback result- 
ing from the adjustment of the 
length of rope, and the irregulari- 
ties in the operation resulting from 
the lack of fixity of the cylinders 
which are very difficult fo maintain 
under satisfactory conditions. 

In the present invention these 
drawbacks are completely avoided. 
Indeed, there is only a single endless 
belt which for a machine of normal 
size, has a length of about 22-28 
yards for a linear spéed of 12 yards, 
and which passes only on rollers of 
sufficient diameter (generally about 
12 inches) and on a driving pulley 
also of large diameter (in most cases 
about 2 feet to 2’ 8”), so that a per- 
feet contact is obtained. Besides, as 
the said ribbon or belt operates all 
the spindles and as the pressure 
thereof is exactly the same for each 
spindle, the number of revolutions 
of all the spindles is of much greater 
uniformity than when each spindle 
is operated by a separate rope of 
which the tension, the degree of 
wear, and the length vary from one 
spindle to the other. 

On the other hand, when in an 
ordinary machine a rope is brought 
out of aetion, the said rope becomes 
Stationary but the driving cylinder 
continues to rotate, so that. eonsid- 
erable friction and wear on the rope 
are produced. 

It may be mentioned that when a 
new bench is started, or when cer- 
lain ropes are replaced, it is neces- 
sary to take care that only 6 to 10 
spindles should be started at a time, 
in view of the abnormal tension to 
which these ropes are subjected. In 
a machine fitted according to the 
invention such precautions are ob- 
viously unnecessary, and the belt, 
being caleulated according to the 
power required, works under most 
rational conditions. 

It should be expressly understood 
that various modifications may be 
made to the details of the construc- 
(ion illustrated without departing 
from the spirit and scope of the 
invention as defined in the appended 
claim, and more particularly that 
{he arrangement of the belt and the 
inmanner in which same is driven 


may he varied. For instance, in- 


stead of using a single endless belt 
for the spindles of both sides of a 
bench, a separate belt may be used 
for the spindles of each side. 


New England Mills Must Seek 
Export Trade. 
(Continued from Page 6) 
generally, three months after goods 
the schools. Terms of credit are 
are landed in Piraeus. The import- 
ers give long time to the retail deal- 
ers and quite naturally expect long 

time themselves. 

The cotton goods imported into 
Greece are prints, white shirtings, T 
cloth, oxfords, cotton flannels and 
colored linings. In grey goods Eng- 
land supplies the total import, 
which is mainly grey shirting nad 
T cloth, two articles of which Eng- 
land supplies the world. This mar- 
ket should be. cultivated by the 
American merchant and exporter. 

Philippines Worth Cultivating. 

The Philippine Islands are a mar- 
ket naturally strong for American 
goods and one which calls for some, 
by no means small, cotton piece 
goods in the form of sheetings, 
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drills, prints, bagging and ginghams. 
This country would do ‘well to cul- 
tivate the call and demand of 
Manila. The terms of sale are gen- 
erally cash on delivery at Manila. 
American goods gain easy access 
through the customs. 

Burma is a small but prosperous 
market for American cotton piece 
goods and may be cultivated at 
Rangoon for sheetings, drills, tow- 
eling, calicoes, ginghams and grey 
cloths. The terms of sale are usual- 
ly cash on delivery at Rangoon, in 
some eases one to three months’ 
time is expected. Trade built up in 
Burma is lasting and prosperous. 

No attempt has been made to 
touch upon Europe in general, nor 


South Africa, Canada, or Central 
America. In the latter, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 


Salvador, Costa Rica and Panama all 
do a fair amount of trade with the 
United States, generally paying 
cash against shipping documents, in 
Tew York. They buy ginghams, 
white goods, sheetings and some 
grey cloths and prints. 

Cotton piece goods markets of the 
world are empty and a determined 
effort should be made by New Eng- 
land manufacturers and exporters 
to gain a good share of the business 
which will come, thus taking care 
of the New England mill production 
that may be lost on domestic trade 
because of New England’s unstrate- 
gic position. : 

Let the New England textile man- 
ufacturer thus plan today for his 
_future service and by a careful 
study of the various markets af 
home and abroad build such a firm 
foundation that, come what may in 
his domestic market, he will be so 
firmly entrenched in his. foreign 
trade that he need have no fear of 
New England’s future as the leader 
in the textile industry in the United 
States. 


‘Southern Mills Diversifying Their 
Output. 
(Continued from Page 7) 

the pride that a people naturally 
have in achieving for themselves. 
The invasion of outside capital was 
the one thing needed in many com- 
munities of the South to awaken 
the men of means to a full realiza- 
tion of their opportunities. 


Coincident with the growth and 
expansion of the textile industry in 
the South has been the wonderful 
development of the tremendous 
water power resources. The build- 
ing of hydro-electric plants with the 
accessory high voltage transmission 
lines unquestionably stimulated tex- 
tile growth and aided materially in 
the evolution now taking place in 
the industry. The harnessing of 
Southern water power, as great as 
it has been, is still in its infancy. 
*The possibilities are almost unlim- 
ited. Potential power to drive the 
machines of industry lies in count- 
less streams in the mountain and 
plateau regions. The new scheme 
of building immense reservoirs 
makes certain an ample supply of 
water even in long drouth periods. 

It is this reliability. of. power 
which has been a chief factor in 
inducing the mills to 
hydro-electric power. great 
interconnected power transmission 
system extending over more than 
1,000 miles makes possible the inter- 
change of power over long distance. 


change to. 
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In case of drouth or accident one 
system can obtain power from the 


other systems. Steam auxiliary 
plants are used, but through the 
interconnection the proportion of 


steam power needed is small. 
Some mills have found it advan- 
tageous to develop their own power. 
They are independent of the big 
companies and are enabled to locate 
at more advantageous labor supply 


centers. Steam power plants. are 
provided for reserve in case of 
drouth. In some sections mills have 


formed their own - interconnected 
systems, using storage reservoirs for 
emergency periods. Many small 
water power sites are available for 
development for this purpose. 
Descended from ancient stock un- 
mixed with other blood for a cen- 
fury and a half, the labor from the 


mountains and farms is unmatched — 


anywhere the 

workers, intelligent 
think in terms of individuals, of 
parties, of nations, but never of 
class. They never think of them- 
selves as labor nor of their employ- 
ers as capital. They are efficient 
and dependable, and through the 


country. These 
and thrifty, 


agency of the sympathetic personal © 


relations that exist 
maximum results. 

Knowledge and skill have come in 
the years these workers have been 
engaged in the textile industry and 
today they are able to produce fine 
yarns and fabries of the highest 
quality. 


they produce 


The present generation of mill 
owners likewise have a_ better 
knowledge of the industry as a 


whole, have a broader vision, and 
all the other attributes necessary to 
place them in the forefront of man- 
ufacturers. 

Millions of dollars are expended 
annually by Southern mill owners 
to carry on what is popularly term- 
ed welfare work, for the comfort, 
entertainment, recreation, advance- 
ment — edueationally, spiritually, 
morally and physically—of their 
workers. It pays. Returns can be 
seen even in dollars and cents. Mills 
are beginning to regard this feature 
as essential to the major operations. 

More than’ 16,000,000 spindles are 
in operation in the South. Spindle- 
age is usually considered a fair in- 
dex of the importance of the indus- 
try. The latest government reports 
show the total spindles in place in 


the United States as 37,585,049. In 
New England there are 18,867,680, 


with Massachusetts, of course, lead- 
ing. In the cotton growing States 
there are 16,688,957 spindles in place. 


In all other States, 2,028,412. Aver- 
age spindle hours per spindle in 


place in the cotton growing States 
in November were 278 and 159 for 
the New England States. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 
HOPE COTTON CoO. 


Incorporated 
Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Planters Cotton Company 
Cotton Merchants 


Buying in Principal Towns in 
Arkansas and Mississippi 

We Ship on Actuals : 

Helena, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 
Cotton Growers Assn. 


An organization of farmers who 


wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. | 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A. 8S. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas 
Cotton 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


BURROW & CO. 
| Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


FRIEDMAN & HASSON 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.; Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mer. Cotton Department 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


si 
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Let Us Quote Vou 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER - COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, M 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlethe, N. C. 


homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


_,Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Greenville, 


B. TANNER, JR. 


Postal Phone 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


MOREHEAD JONES 


-NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal - 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


L. D. Phone 9991 


Greensboro, N. CG. 
Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Incorporated. 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Durham, N.C. Greenwood, S. C. Merchants 
Cotton Brokers Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
Postal Phone 
GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
SANDERS, ORR & CO. COTTON 


COTTON 


Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. O. 


1944 East Fourth Street 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


Codes 1878-1881 


Cotton Brokers 


COTTON Staples a Specialty 
Greenville, 8. O. 


Gastonia, N. 0. 


Bell Phone 61 


B. H. PARKER & OO. 


H. H. WOLFE & OO. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


COTTON Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinde Short Cotten 
Monroe, N. 0. Lineeinten, N. 6. 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 


a . of 37-inch, 2.35 yard, in first hands, 


kets continued quiet last week. The 
demand for goods was very limited 
and curtailment of production was 
increased. Prices held steady, how- 
ever. There was some evidence of 
lower prices on print cloths and the 
sheetings at the end of the week due 
to offers from second hands, but 
mill prices remained unchanged. 
The dullness of the holiday period 
is still evident in almost all quar- 
ters of the market. 


The new lines of dress ginghams 
for fall have been opened, but will 
not be priced for some time to come. 
The amount of business already 
placed for napped goods and blan- 
kets is estimated at about half the 
normal volume, the trade being very 
slow to anticipate future needs. 


A fair amount of contract busi- 
ness has been done on tire fabrics, 
duck specialties and goods for the 
rubberizing trades. Silk and cotton 
goods are well sold ahead. Future 
business on heavy cotton goods has 
not been as heavy as usual for the 
season. The day to day business in 
all parts of the markets is still be- 
ing hampered by the erratic course 
of cotton prices. 

Comparatively little of interest 
materialized in the gray cloth mar- 
ket. There was talk of some second 
hand lots of 64x60s at three-quar- 
ters. Some doubted whether quan- 
tity could be obtained at such a 
figure, but it was mentioned about 
the street. First hands quote fl 
cents—and a number: continue to 
hold for higher figures for contract, 
In 68x72, 4.75 yard, 12% was quoted 


first hands, nearby, and there were 


reports of one-eighth less in second 
hands. Contract is quoted in most 
first hand centers at 12%, and seme 
are content to hold for slightly 


more. In 72x76, 4.25 yard, 13% is 
quoted; 15% for 80 squares, 4.00 
yard. 


For 60x48, 6.25 yard,.9% was again 
reported in second hands, with first 
hands quoting higher; 7% for 44x40, 
8.20 in second hands, and three- 
quarters in first "hands; 8% for 48 
squares, 7.15 yard in second hands, 
and one-eighth higher in first 
hands. 


The situation on drills was un- 
changed: Some second hand 37-inch, 
3.95 yard, at 12% net were again 
reported. First hands are quoted 
higher; 15 net quoted for 37-inch, 
3.50 yard; 15% net for 37-inch. 3.25 
yard; 16% net for 37-inch, 3.00 yard; 
17 net for 37-inch, 2.75 yard. Spots 


‘delivery, 


-than they did heretofore. 


were reported at 19% net. For 30- 
inch, 3.25 yard, 15% net continues to 
be reported. 

For 39-inch, 96x160, 4.50 combed 
sateens, 29%4 cents was paid. 

One mill asked 23 for its 28-inch, 
96x40, 5.00 yard combed two-ply and 
single poplin.. 

For 34-inch, 72x100, 7.00 pongee, 
one mill quoted 17. 

Market reports indicated that tire 
fabric prices were to be advanced 15 
per cent on January 15. Tire orders 
were placed in November for spring 
leading to little expecta- 
tion that producers will materially 
benefit by advanced quotations. 
Dealers and distributors may place 
new business before the advances 
become effective. Carded peeler 
Egyptian cords have been sold at 74 
cents, while low grades have sold 
for 63 cents. Fabric inquiry has 
held to small limits, with new busi- 
ness small. Several fabric mills are 
reported ready to start on night 
shifts. 


Inquiry for duck has been osha 
tionally small during the last few 
days, with mills quoting firmer 
One of 
the relieving signs is the tractable 
attitude of buyers, who say they 
realize that heavy goods are rela- 
tively cheap in comparison with 
raw cotton values. All they need, 
they say, is for buyers of finished 
goods to show as favorable an in- 
clination as they do toward the pur- 
chase of supplies. The least bit of 
improvement in this regard is al- 
ready being noted. Heavy drills are 
quoted at 55 cents a pound, while 
light weights command 60 cents and 
61 cents. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 8% 
cents: 64x60s, 8% cents: 38%-inch 
64x64s, 11% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 17% cents; 
denims, 2.20s, 26 and 27% cents; 
tickings, 8-ounce, 30 cents; prints, 
10% cents; staple ginghams, 19 
cents; dress ginghams, 2 % to 24 
cents. 


France Buying Uruguayan Wool. 


The Uruguayan wool crop is now 
coming in for export in appreciable 
quantities, but so far France has 
been the principal buyer, prices 
having been too high for the United 
States and English buyers, Consul 
Thomas H. Bevan, Montevideo, re- 
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The Yarn 


. Philadelphia, Pa—Although cotton 10s.to 
yarn markets were quiet last week 
and sales were small, the tone of the 20s --------------- ao 
provement. . The mills are holding 30s ------ 
prices very firmly and quotations 
by spinners are more uniform than 40s ex 
they have been in some time. In- 
quiry showed a small but steady Tinged “Carpets— 
gain during the week, although not Act tinged ak 
much of this was followed by sales. *-ply 
Consumers are still reluctant to buy Part Waste insulating Yarns. 
them and are showing little interest 1:piy and 47 a48 
continued to be the most unfavor- Duck Yarns. 
able influence in the market. 
Somewhat larger sales of combed 10s 
yarns were reported for the week, 
although mills generally report that 2905 = Ca 
business is very dull. One order for ,o, Single Chain Warps. 
75,000 pounds of combed yarns was i2s8 62 a_- 
noted last week and there were a 
number of other sales ranging from 20s 
Consumers of knitting and weav- 30s 60 
ing yarns have not yet bought in --------- “Single 
any large way and the fact that they 6s to 8s__.....---------_.--. 48 a. 
will need large supplies later is re- 
garded as a very hopeful factor in 14s 
the merket. The lace trades placed 
several orders of from 10,000 to 50,- 24s ; Rae 
000 pounds of carded yarns during 
the week. The bulk of the business Frame Cones 
placed by knitters was for filling in 
purposes and quantities taken rang- 12s a. 
Some mills report they are com- 18s —_--_-_~---_--.---------..-_. 58 a- 
fortably situated as regards current 
business, but will shortly be in need 248 __..-__.._..--___--_---_-_-_-- 56 a_. 
of orders. January is considered 288 ----—-----~ BO add 
a pivotal month. It will see decided 30s 
whether hosiery, underwear. weav- os... 
ing and mercerizing interests will 40s 68 a70 


accept the prevailing eost basis for Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc 


Mill prices. 
yarns. Whether pressure for sup- 2-ply 10s _.------------.------ 65 a 
plies will turn the scales either way 3-97 $08 
the trade expects to see answered. 2-ply 36s 78 
Yarn ‘quotations in this market 
were quoted as follows: 5 00 
2-ply 8s a.  §-piy. We 1 20a1 25 
10s Combed ‘Peeler Cones. 
| 
1 25a1 30 
Rea. Pat. Off.’ Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
Carded Cones. 
Poland Soap Works | 
20s 
22 56 a 
Paulson, Ctakroum & 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
Philadelphia Providence Chicego Chariotte 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C* 


Gum Tragasol A¢gglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Chines 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


‘JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Presa. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, Ind V.-Pres. 
J. S P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street | Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg.. Providence, R. | 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DIRECT REPRESHNTATION AND HAVE THBEIR 
PRODUCT LD BR THEIR OWN MILL AMB WILL 


PLEASD COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY — 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


Chicago Boston 


Baltimore 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS: 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


PHILADELPHIA 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PROVIDENCE 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 


write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 


Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


DIRECT MILL AGENT 


| 
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Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
J knitting, mill or yarn mill in my 

brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 110 ft. two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address 8. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Wanted—Three Stafford loom 


fixers. $34.00 per week to start. 
Apply Box 527, Anthony, R. L 
Wanted — Position as second 


hand in spinning room. First- 
elass references. Address F. S. K., 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


MERROWING 


Established 183% 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximuin Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED 

Position as general manager of 
good yarn mill. Fully understand 
selling of yarns, buying of cotton, 
us well as all other supplies. per- 
taming to mill. Know the mill 
business thoroughly. Can take a 
liberal amount of stock and help 
to finance, or would take position 
as general manager and superin- 
tendent. Address No. 78, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED. 

As Production: Enginee, Superin- 
fendent or Manager. 
General engineering education. 
Experience—one and one-half 
years with the U. 8. Tariff Com- 
mission as cotton cloth expert 
and eight years’ general mill ex- 
perience in yarn and cloth mills. 
Has held positions as production 


engineer and assistant general 
manager. Thirty-two years of 
age. Address A. D. K., care South- 

Charlotte, 


ern Textile’ Bulletin, 
N. CG. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


fre Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
siasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business: Over thirty years ac- 
five practice. Experienced. per- 
sonal. conscientious service 
Write far terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D ¢ 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Ue Vour Order To-aay 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


\ 


and most exacting mills. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the largest 
You are due yourself an investigation. 


Write For Testimonials. 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 


A specialized textile oil, 


Magnesium Salt, and thus— 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


highly concentrated and double 
sulphonated which is used to better advantage wherever a, 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— 


MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- 
| vents the formation of lime soaps, 


Promotes level dyeing; 

Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 
Increases the lustre; 

Gives more body and a desirable handle. 


For the best results in dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing and finish- 
ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. 


_ Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


|  Jaeques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


iron spots, Calcium or 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. p. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P.O.Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK VIRGINIA 
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>MPLOYMEN 
BUREAU L | 


The fee for joining our employment 
vureau ior three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
email advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We dao not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Seuthern Textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furniah excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
ali departments of mill, I. C. 8S. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistarit superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
‘2 Best of references. Address No. 

807 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
87, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
Overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No: 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mi'l man, now running card 
room at nigh* but want day job. Good 
references as tc character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prrac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mil men as to character and ability. 
Acdress No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be’- 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. . Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39. 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 


tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Firat 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position 


as superintendent . or 
manager of 


yarn or cioth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 


dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in age best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
carder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826, 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


WANT position as 


superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Experienced milf 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. “Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine — 
fully competent to handle large job. 

Address No. 3829. 


Fine’ references. 

WANT position as overseer carding or 
or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 


am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3832. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. : 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding. Lon 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


or 
experience as 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
‘;00d worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 


faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


or 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had a experience as 
superintendent and am high class mah 
in every respect. Can handle mii! on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 


to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
from reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from locm 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent’ references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 


mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent... yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No 

4° 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empievyed as such, but want ‘etter jor. 
weaver as well as 


and get operate 


weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. 


Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No 4x44 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
erienced an dreliable man who can 
andle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 


am ee entire satisfaction. Address 
No, 33856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
vears as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant sguperintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N. . mill preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 

' good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine recor’ 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer anne, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3868. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 4s, married, practical carder 
and spinner atid can furnish fine ref- 


erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
earding and spinning, can give good ref- 
erences as character and ability, 
strictly sober 

ood reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 33865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 


experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. 
Address No. 3867 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


both. Experienced and reliable man. 
who can pruduce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good know!l- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
ean produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 45. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872 
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WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 88738. 


WANT position as superintendent of smal) 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. i.ow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. . Would be interested in buying 

s tock. Can furnish best of references 


pH can show results. Address No. 
9. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with pelored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; e 
29, married, IL. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special. 


ceee Good references. Address No 


now employed but 


Can give Al references. 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent. for 8 years, 


have good reasons for wanting to 
or. Best of references. Address 
No. 3880, 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mil, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position.as carder in large mill, o1 
Supt, of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed. as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, o1 


both. Practical man of long experi- 
ence; have excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3882. 


WANT position as supt. or weaver, bong 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show character and 
Address No. 3883. 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill 
practical experienced man of good abil- 
a. can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and manager of 
small or’ medium mill, or overseer o! 
large, good pay'‘ng weave room. 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past rec 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886. 


WANT position as carder and spinner o1 
beth, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


Supt.; married, have family. 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now employed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish ‘larger place. arried, 
good habits, reliable and competent 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex 
perienced spinner, practical and capable. 


good character and habits, best of ref. 
erences, Address No. 3899. 

WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 


can product good results. Address No 
3891. 


WANT position as carder or spinner ir: 
large mili, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in goo 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill 
‘with opportunity of investing in mil! 
and advance. Long experience as over- 


seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 


tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 
amount in 


addition, or wou'd consider 
new mill... Address No. 3893. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No, $895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt. 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames 
zo0d man ot iong experience, v 
references. Address No 8894 


- 

or 
3 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AiR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P, Sweeney 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ANTHRACITE (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks 
ARCHITECTS vet MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced- Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
48H HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
 tLink-Belt Company 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Macnine Works. 
BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. industries, tne. 
BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BALLERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
ZEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN: 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
BEAMS. (All. Steel) 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. ° 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
BEARINGS, 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Rolle’ earing Co. 
Wood's, T. 3 ons 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Wood’s, ons 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Serymeer Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
& Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
United Chemical Products 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELTING— 
oe. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING CEMENT— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Company. 
th Corp. 
Gran eather 
2ZENCH DRAWERS, S 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’r, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BOBBINS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool 


Co. 


and Manufacturing 


Co 

Lowell Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Coe. 

Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— 
wiits Veneer Co. 
80X SHOOKS— 
Wilits Veneer Co. 
3RUSHE 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, ‘‘Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
su'LER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
SOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor tron Co. 
CG'LERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Eqage Moor tron Weraa 
BPRTON M!INERAL 
Borne Scrymeaer Company. 
BUNCH BUILDERS— 
Holcombe Bunch Builder Corp. 


CONDUIT 


CALENDARS 

mM. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

8S. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 

6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Ge Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B.S 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
n elt 
CAUS DA— 
Alkall Works, inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES. - 
Link-Belt Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
B. Perkins and Son, | 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
OAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COMBE RS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. Entwistle Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS-- 
Catlin & Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
kK. P. Sweeney 
CLUTCHE FRICTIO 
Wood's, B 


nc. 


Ridle , Watts & Co 
Whitman Lane, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 


Mike 


American Moisteni Go. 
ITTING 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
COMBS— 


Ce. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beit Company. 

COOLERS (AIR)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 

COTTON— 

Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
pees Bros, 

nders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 

Wm. & York Wlison. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
enneth Grigg & Co. 
ineberger Bros. 

Tanner & Jones. 

COTTON. MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Barber-Coilman Co. 

Carolina Specialty Company. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Lubricating Saddie Co. 
raper Corporation. 

T.-C. Entwistle Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Nationa} Rin raveler Co. 

Roy & Son., B. 8S. 

Saco- Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. | 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Tolhurst Machine orks. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco- Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton 0 Company. 

Kiipstein Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wol?, Jacques & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitir Machine Works. 

COUPLINGS. SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 


CREO-PINE 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


, OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

Universal! Co. 
DOORS. ST 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing 
ORIVES, SILENT CHA 
Link- Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

Boy & Son Co. Ss. 
hurst Works. 
DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. 
DYESTUFFS CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
& Lane. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 

Clements Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 

Huntington & Guerry. 
ELECTRIC 

Alllis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT NG— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Ww. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
hicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
l_Link-Beilt 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——<—See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chaimers 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


, EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 


J. D. Holttin 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FENCES— 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Fence and Wlire Products Assn. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., 
FINISHING MACHINERY 
&. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
MACHINERY— 
ee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT-— 
. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
FLOOR CLEANEitsS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Woed’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


sworth. 


Inc. 


inc. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
——~See Clutches. 

FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FURNACES (incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Belt Company. 
GRATE BARS— 
Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 


Masury-Young Company. 
Li. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


MACHINES— 


HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Atherton Bar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
er Roller Bearing Co. 
lliam Sellers @ Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
SUPPLIES— 
extile upply Co. 
HARNESS. TW INE— 
Garland Mfg. 


HARNESS 
———See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
arland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L.. S. Watson M g. Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS_ 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Pearks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co, 
The Bahnson Co. 
Cerrier Engineering Corporation. 
arks-Cramer Co 
HYDRO.- EXTRACTORS— 
Toithurst Machine Co. 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Hepworth, John W. 
KNITTING NEEDLES 
Wliillams, Chaunce 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS~— 
Barber-Cuin:an Co. 
Mili Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Fiexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
.E. F. Houghton and Company. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Alkall Works, tnc. 
LOOM 
Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee: Heddle Mfa. Go. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
LOOM 'PICKERS— 
Garland Mfa. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Scrymser & Co. 
- N. J. Lubricant Co. 
ENAMEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


= 
| | 
Roy, 8. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
| 
Klipstein Co., A. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Ce. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Ine. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours @ Co., ine. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, tne. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Ine. 
'. Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
U. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howlanu & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
MOTORS— 
Alltis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wo 
OVERSEAMING AND “OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
_ Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Seuthern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 


t. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland -& Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

David, Sons Co. 
PATEN 

Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 

R. P 

PORTABLE 
Link-Belt Compan 


POWER TRANSM iSSION MACHINERY 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

William Sellers & Co., 

Wood’s. T. B.. Sons — 
OTTO. MACHINERY 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST |RON— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood’s, T. 8., Sons Co 
PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed; also Sentrifupat. 

Allis- Chalmers 

Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
QUILLERS— 

Crompton & ge Loom Works 

Universal 

Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Coa. 
RING TRAVELERS— 

U. Rin raveler Co. 
nina’ SPINNING FRAMES— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 
RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (iron) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metaliic Drawing Rol! Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle Fiver Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOF ING— 

David Lupton’s Sons. inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


ROUND GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach.a4e Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

BADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SALT— 

Mvles Sait Company. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT—- 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
—~See Drinking Fountaina. 

STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 

FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SEWING MACHINES—) 
Merrow Machine Co. 

—-See 

SHELL S7'TCH MACHIN 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHAKING GRATES— 
McecClave-Brooks Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 

SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SHUTTLES 
David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Willlams Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

. Staley 
corn Products sdinine Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
4. Klipstein & Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol W*g. Co. 

Besson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

SKEWERS— 

S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Jordan 

Walter L arker Co. 

David Brown Co. 

SKYLIGHTS 
J. N. MoCausland and Co. 

AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell 

SLASHER HOOD 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
J. N., & Co. 

SOA 
Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roess'er & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 

SPINDL ~ 
Corporation. 

aco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 

SPINNING FRAME SADDL S-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 

SPOOLS.W 
Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


.SPOOLS— 


ower Transmission Machinery, 


TRANSMISSION BELTS— 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 5. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. WARPERS— 

Penick and Ford, Ltd. Gocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. Crémpton & Knowles Loom Works 
SPOOLERS— Draper Corporation. 
SPINNING TAPES— T. C. Entwistle Co. 
John B. Young. WARP asim 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., ine. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
International Chemical Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS-- 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques. Wolf & Ce. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfa. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Welt Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co WINDOWS— 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, ene, ine. 
STEEL— Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCaustand and Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SA8H, 


Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Milis. 

Pauison, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Gea 


Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUB— 

American Molstening Co. 
VENTILATING FANS 


David Brown Co. 

U. S&S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 

Jordan Mfg. Co 

Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 


Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS 
McClave-Brooks Comp 
CLEANING MACHINES 
. P. Sweeney 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedaie Mfg. Co 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Chartotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Witliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 


E. F. Houghton and Company. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Corn:pany. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Manufacturing Co. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
50 Market Street, Charieston, 8. C. 
Greenville, 8. Charlotte, N. ©. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Stause Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


Griffin, Ga. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON CLEANING AND 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 
formation and as to present users. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


i 
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Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, 
Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 5. C. 
Allen. Wm. Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Kron Scale Co., New York City. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 

einnati, Ohio. 

American Moistening Co., 
American Textile 


Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 
Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Anchor Post Iron Works, New York City. 

Arabol Mfg. Co, New York City. 

Ark. Cotton Growers’ Co-operative Assn., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfe. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., Portsmouth, N. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-! Salem, C. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ti. 

Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., New York City. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brown, David Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., 


delphia, Pa. 
, 
Carolina Specialty Co, Charlotte, N. C. 
Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. 


Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 

Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, TH. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co.. Grand. Rapids, 
Mich. 

Cobb Cotton Co., Helena, Ark. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas- 

Colhoun, R. C, Jr., Yazoo City, Miss. 


Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Collins 
R ‘ 
Greenville, S. C. 


Cooper & Griffin, 


Gorn Products Refining Co., New York 
City. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Crump, F. M. & Co., Memphis, 

Crutchfield, C. H. & Co, Hope, 

Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, 


Davidson, Jos. L: Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, 


Tenn. 
Ark, 
Ill. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle 


Drake Corp., Norfolk, Va. 
Draper, E. S., Charlotte, N. C 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
-Dronsfield Bros., Boston, Mass. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL & 
mington, Del 


Co:, Bristol, 


Co., Wil- 


—E— 
Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence. 
Mass. 


Entwistle, 
Evans, W. 


T. C. Co., Lowell, Mass 
F. & Co., Helena, Ark. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Briton, Conn. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. IL. 


, 

jarland Mfg. Co, Saco, 
Grant Leather Corp., 
Graton 


Me. 

Kingsport, Tenn. 

Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
as 

Greist Mig. Co., New Haven, 

& 


exas 
Hepworth, Jno. W. 
Pa. 


Conn. 
Wichita Falls, 
& Co., Philadelphia, 


Harvey, Co. 


Phila- 


National Ring Trayeler Co., 


ee John & Sons Co., Boston, 

viass. 

Hollingsworth, J D., Greenville, S. C. 

Holcombe, Bunch Builders Corp., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Hope Cotton Co., Hope, Ark. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 


Houghton, E. F. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Humphrey & Co., Greenwood, Miss. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 5S. ‘C. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York City. 

Jackson, Hill & Co., Little Pe Ark. 
Jackson, B. D, Charlotte, 
Johnson, Oliver & Co., 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 

Kale, J. Bdward & Co., 
Kaumagraph Co., New 
Keever Starch Co., 
Klauder- Weldon 

Bethayres, Pa. 

Klipstein, A. & Co., New 

Lampe, Thomas Co., Fort Worth Texas. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 

N. 


Lincolnton, N. C. 
York City. 

Greenville, S. C. 
Dveing Machine Co., 


York City. 


Leste shire & Mfe. Co., Johnson 

Leverett & Moore, Hillsboro, 

Link-Belt Chicago, Il. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co.., —— Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. Lowell. Mas 

Lupton's Sorts Co., David, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


Spool 
y 


Texas. 


Macrodi Fibre C 0. Woonsocket, R. I. 


Magruder, L. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Marston, John Pp Co:, Boston, Mass. 
Mathieson Alkali Co., New York City. 


Mauney Steel Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Metz, H. A. & Co., New York City. : 

Mill Devices Co, Durham, N. C. 

Minter Homes Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Moreland Sizing Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithac a, N. ¥ 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 
—Mc.— 
McCaughey, Edward J., Pawtucket, R. L 


McCausland, J. N. &. Co., Charlotte, N. C 

McClave-Brooks Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Aniline & Chemical Co., 

York City. 


National New 
Providence, 


Newburger Cotton ches. Memphis, Tenn. 


N.Y: “4 N. J. Lubricant Co., New York 
Cit 

Nichole. Mfg. Co., Asheville, N C. 

Norwood Engineering Florence, 
Mass. 

Okla. Cotton Growers’. Assn., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Oliver, B. F. & Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 
—P— 

Page 


Fence & Wire Products Assn., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Paige, Schoolfield & Co., New York City. 

Palmetto Loom Harness & Reed Works, 
Greenville, 

Parker, Walter L. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Parker, B H. & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., New York 
City. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, 


Penick & Ford, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Perkins, B. F. & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 

Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 


Rash, Brin & Co., Terrell, Texas. 


Sweeny, R. P., Greenville, §. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I 
Rice Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Ridley, Watts & Co., New York City. 
Robinson. John L. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Tenn. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Yerk City. 
Rogers Fibre Co., Boston, Mass. a 
Rogers, J. F. & Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 
Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Rose, Geo M., Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 
Roy, D. S. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


. New 


Seaboard Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 

Sellers, William & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sirrine, J. BE. & Co., Greenville, S. C 

S. K. F. Industries, New York City. 

Sonneborn, L. Sons., New York City. 

Sonoco Products, Hartsville, S. C. 

ee Distributing Co., Charleston, 

Southern Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 

Spindle & Flyer Co, Charlotte, 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 


Ga 
Spinks, John D., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N C., 
mesa Creek Coal Sales Co., Mount Hope, 


Cc. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C., 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tipton & Co., Brownsville, Tenn. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Tripod Paint Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Products Co., 


United Chemical Jersey 
City, N. J. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, 


Ui ‘Ring Traveler Co., 


Providence, R. 
Universal Winding Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Spool & Bobbin Co., Burlington, 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co.,. Boston, 
Mass 


Watson, L S. Mfg. Co., Leicester, Mass. 

Watson, White Co, Jackson, Tenn. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfe. Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


, Bast 
Whitinsville, 


Ww Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

Williams, J. H. Co., Millsbury, ‘Mass. 

Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 

Williams, Il. B. & Son, Dover, N. 

Wilson, William & York, Charlotte, N.C. 

Wilts Veneer Co, Richmond, Va. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. 

vo _T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
a. 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. |. 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer; Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 
Manufacturer 
Spindle Tape 


AND 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Thursday, January 10, 1924. 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 


best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 
your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 


Trouble Free 


Charlotte Leather Company 


For 
Superior Results 


Use 


‘““United’’ Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 


Oils Chemicals 
Unirep CuemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office  Sgmmorsial Nations! (“harlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Sizes 


Chicago, 


warp-.on the beam, eliminating hard and soft spots. 


POSITIVE EXPANSION COMBS 
FOR WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


Indispensable for perfect work, insuring uniform spacing of the 
Can be 
Correspondence solicited. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


applied to any Warper or Slasher, 


Braneh Office: Greenville, 8. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Thursday, January 10, 1924. 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used ~ | 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with esther shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 
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THE STAFFORD COMPANY. 
R 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILUE MASS | 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE | 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG. 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C PATERSON, N. J. | 


Manufacturers of 
Machines 


comprising 


Breaker Lapper 
with Automatic 
Feed Bale Breakers 
Cotton Cleaners 
Feeders 
Vertical Openers 
Condensers 
Distributors 
Openers 
Breaker Lappers 
Finisher Lappers 
Willows 
Hard Waste 
Machines 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS | 
WRHITIN SVILLE,. MASS. U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 


